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The PREFACE. 


" Do mot pretend that theſe Refle xi- 
0ns are to be maintained as The- 
ſes : they are but Remarks that 1 
have maae in reading of Authors, 
and Obſervations on their Sentiments, 
which as Conjeitures 1 ſubmit to pres 
examination, aud wherein I defire my 
ſelf to be cleared, The chief Deſign HF 
this Treatiſe i, to grue vVertuons peo j 
the true Notion of 4 Science, whic 
, the Rule of other Sciences ; and to _« 
. clare what hath been the uſe of it in the 
; firſt and laſt Ages, in an hiſtorical ac- 
count of the progreſs, decay, and of all 
the revolutions which that Science hath 
undergone, for above the ſpace of two 
thouſand years ; to the end that in this 
, Abridoment, wherein 1 have endeavou- 
* red to comprehen ' many things, what 
| # ſtrong and weak, ſolid and frivolous, 
true and falſe in bo lſply may be di|- 
i COX NCA, 
A Deſizn, ſo far above the capacity of 
A 2 a Pri- 


The PREFACE, 
a private per ſor would be raſh , i Mo, 


Perpers m2 for ſo great an undertal 1np, 
Thad not conjul ed the Learned of all 
Azes upoa th. it ſubject.This obliges me in 
the eatry to declare, that I ſay little or 
r01ins of my own "be ad, and that 1 
{peak not of the Ancients and Moaerns, 
but by the ſentiments of thoſe who have 
known them beſt, The intellizent, with- 
out aavertiſement, will. by their own eyes 
eaſily percerve rhe truth of 'what T1 ſay : 
fo that 1 need not burden a Book with Ci- 
tations , whereof it is but already too 
full, Nor is at to play the Dotlor, that 
mow and then 1 ſpeat in 4 (Irain ome- 
v/rat dogmaticel s it is only that I may 
z:'re plainly repreſent to the Learned, 
what they already know, and revive 
their Notions thereof, 

But though I mioht give the learged- 
eſt of the Ancients and Moderns for my 
vouchers in this particular , yet 7 pre- 

tend not that they ſhould be accountable 
for all that 1 ſay for 1 may have 
miſtaken in citing of them: and there- 
fore 1 am willins that men ſhould know 
that whatever ts 200d in this Work js 
theirs, ard what is oiher ways mine own, 
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For beſides that it ts ridiculous to pre- 
;end to Infallibility, I am very ſenſible 
that one cannot even be exatt when he 
graſps ſo many Various matters, If Stra- 
bo ad Diogenes Laertius have miſta- 
ken in the Hiſtory of the ancient Philo- 


ſophers, may not 7 be aeceived in the ac- 


count of the new? So that 7 ſhall ſay no- 
thing as to that for my own Juſtification, 
but what every one may tell himſelf in 
my favour, when he ſhall be pleaſed to 
reflect thereon, 

The greateſt difficulty in this work 
hath been to give Form to ſo vaſt a Mat- 
ter; ſeeing the ſeveral Claſſes of ſo 
many different Sects, after all the Au- 
thors that have wrote thereon, are not 
as yet well adjuſted, For Plutarch doth 
not diſiinguiſh, ava Diogenes Laertius 
confounds them, Varro reckons ther up 
fo two hunared and fourſcore, and The- 
miſtius_to three hundred, Brt becauſe 
that ſcantling alone won!ld be too laree, 
1 have reduced them all to feu?n print» 
pal Seits, . The firit is the Sett of Py- 
thagoras, which is much the ſame with 
that of the Egyptians : ( for there zs 
little or nothing of truth known of the 
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Philoſophy of the Phenicians azd Ethio- 
pians, ) The ſecond is the Seit of So. 
crates 4nd Plato, of the Ancient ad 
new Academicks,of the Pyrrhoniſts azd 
Scepticks,which is originally one and the 
ſame. The third is that of Ariſtotle 
and the Peripateticks. The Fourth that 
of Leno and the Stoicks,which in a right 
line deſcends from Antiſthenes, Dioge- 
nes, Crates, and the Cynicks. The fifth 
that of the Epicureans, which ts deri- 
ved from Leucippus, Democritus, ad 
Ariſtippus. The ſixth that of the Ec- 
lecicks, whoſe Founder was Potamon 
of Alexandria, And the ſeventh is the 
Set of the Arabians, the Averroiſts, 
and the Scholaſticks, or Schoolmen, 
which is almoſt the ſame that at pre- 
ſent reigns in Univerſities. Theſe are 
the limits within which I have confined 
my ſelf. Andon theſe Seits only I make 
thei: Reflexions, which I have mingled 
with moral Maxims, and hiſtorical 
hints, that 1 may render ſo dry a mat- 
ter as Philoſophy ſomewhat agreeable, 

' Now, as to the Stile : 1 have thought © 
fit to expreſs my ſelf plainly on 4 ſubjet# 
that requires no affeitation, I have not 
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medled with the diſcuſſing of the pre- 


cepts that are current in the Schools, 
that I might zot flag too low ; I ſtick 
only to general Maxims, and dive no 
deeper : wherein I have endeavonyed to 
imitate Cicero, who in his Books of Phj- 
loſophy never almoſt engages in the retail 
of the Opinions whereof he ſpeaks, but 
7 far as he ca doit without the loſs of 
his uſual politeneſs. For the reproach 
which he caſts upon Varro ſtrikes at him- 
ſelf (Philoſophiam multis locis incho- 


aſti, ad impellendum ſatis, ad edocen- 


dum parum. You have wrote enough 
of Philoſophy to excite mens minds, 
but little to inſtruct them.) He explains 
enly the Principles and general Maxims 
of every Sect, which he accompanies with 
Ja. Reflexions, This I have done, that 
I might accommodate my ſelf to the re- 
liſh of an age, which is more affetted 
with good ſenſe than preat learning. 
Ana ſeeing inithe ſlock of theſe Refle xi- 
ons there will be found 4a Satyr 5-4 
falſe Philoſopby, and an Elogie of the 
true ; I am ſure thereby not to diſpleaſe 
the vertuous, which is the moſt conſide« 
rable SefF of Philoſophers, And it is 

indeed 
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;zudeed only for their ſakes that T have 
ſer upon this Deſign, that I may pive 
them the knowleds which reaſonable 
men ought to have of Philoſophy, and 
whereof many times men have but falſe 
Ideas, TI have concluaed this Treatiſe | 
with the Uſe that ſnould be maae of it in 
matters of Religion, which men often- 
times but little regard, when they af. 
fect too much to be Philoſophers, Ana 
ſeeing men take not always the care they 
ſhould, to publiſh nothing but what de- 
ſerves publick view, 1 confeſs that 7. 
have not perhaps taken tim? enough, to 
gtve this Treatiſe its utmoſt perfettion, 
But I hope, as 1 am ready to make uſe of 
the advices that are given me, ſo I ſhall 
remedy that in a ſecond Edition: to the 
end that I may make an exact Collettion 
of ſix Volumes which 1 have written on 
Poetry, Eloquence, and Philoſophy, 
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PHILOSOPHY 


in General. 


FxXFD>SA21E Name of Philoſo- 
NS] [ey phecr, how {imple and 
KA gap modeſt ſoever ir be, 
| > ſeemed hererofore lo 
> glorious and lovely to 
the Learned of 2ncient 


Times, that they preterr'd it to the 


moſt ſplendid and lofty Tiles. That 
love of Wiſdom and ſtudy of Vertue, 
whereof they made Proteftion. raiſed 


them to ſuch Authori Ity over the minds 
of men, that their Example ſerved for 
in{tration, and their Maxims were re- 
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ceived as Oracles by the publick, Great 
men asked rhem Counſel in the Af- 
fairs of weightieſt importance : Cities 
and Provinces ſubmitted to their con- 
duct , and Kings themſelves reckoned 
it their glory to be their Diſciples. It 
is true Plulolophy taught pythago- 
ras the integrity of manners and au- 
ſterity of lite, which gained him ſo 
many Followers, It was Philoſophy 
that made Empedocles refuſe a Crown, 
and prefer a private and quiet life to 


all the magniticence of Grandeur. By 


Philolophy Democritzs was raiſed to 
the contemplation of Nature, and re- 
nounced budily pleaſures, that he 
might more peaceably enjoy the de- 


I;ghts of the Soul. Philoſophy taught | 


Socrates to dye without haughtineſs or 
weaknels : and thovgh in the death of 
Cato, who atfected roo much the Philo- 
{opher , there appeared leſs modeſty 
and tranquillity., yet therein are allo to 


be {een the lineaments of a greatnels of . 


mind, which made him deſpile life. So 
that there being hardly any action of 
conſtancy and ſtedfaſtnels in Paganiſm, 

which 
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which was not animated by Philoſo- 
phy: It may be faid, that it was in 
ſome manner the principle and ſource 
of the pureſt vertue of Heathens, 
go £ 

The Zeyptians, who were the firſt 
Philolophers in the world, gave lo my- 
ſterious a garb to their Philoſophy, that 
they made it paſs with the People for 
a part of their Religion : Nor did any 
thing advance it more in authority 
with the publick, or give it greater 
credit among the Learned. But their 
Prieſts had no orher end in ſhrowding 
their Obſervations of Natvre, under 
the Veil of their Hieroglyphicks, but 


| to keepthem from the knowledge of 


the people, and thereby ro diſtinguuh 
themſelves from the vulgar. As they 
propagated their Philolophy only by 
Tradition, and did not willingly com- 
municare their knowledge to other ' 


people; fo(assSt-abo obferves)there 1s but 


little known of their true Doctrine, 
The truth is, all that is (21d of Philo- 
lophy, before it became to be-known 
in Grezce, hath fo little foundation 

B 2 and 
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and all the diſcourſes that are found of 
It in the Fragments of Soon, Hermipprs 
and Hermoudorus, whereof Diogenes 
Laertius makes mention, aſwell as 1n 
the Dialogue of Lucian's Fugitives, 
are lo fabulous, that I intend only, as to 
what concerns the beginning thereof, 
to adhere to that which is to be found 
in Hiſtory, that I may give a more cer- 
tain account of the lame. Beſides, 
that myſterious Philoſophy of the E- 
g)ptians, 1s (0 little different from that 
of Pythavoras, that the method and 
principles of both are almoſt the ſame ; 
as appears by what Plutarch tells us in 
{everal of his works, Famblicns in the 
life of Pythaneras, Seldex, and ſome 
others who have treated on that ſub- 
JEcr. 
ITI. 

The Grec::75, who ſhewed greater 
paſhon for the diicovery of truth, than - 
other Nations, gave themſelves lo ear- 
neltly to the oblervation of Nature, - 
that from Thales to Plato there were ' 
more Truths concerning Natural Phi- 
loſophy diſcovered, than in the Ages 

tollowing, 
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following, Ir mult be acknowledged 
likewiſe, that Philolophy 1n its 1ntan- 
cy began to produce lo great wits, and 
that it ſhewed ſo much reaſon in its 
primitive famblings, that irs firſt 
rudiments ſerved ir principles, and 
even for models to the toliowing Ages, 
By long and conſtant ſtudy men ob- 
{erved the motion of the Heavens, di- 
ſtinguiſhed their revolutions, framed 
the firſt Ideas of a Cueleftial Sylteme, 
diſcovered the obliquity of the Zodi- 
ack, unfolded the moſt hidden things 
of Nature, and drew that Curtain 
wherewith Providence had hid the 
greateſt part of its ſecrets, to preſent 
them to men as a matter of meditati- 
on and enquiry. And amongſt thoſe 
that laboured in the ſearch of theſe Ve- 
rities, Thales, Anaximander, Anaxa- 
goras, Heraclitus, Hippocrates, Demo- 
critus, Empedocles, and Archelans, ob- 
tained the greateſt reputation. Plu- 
tarch, who 1n the ſecond Tome of his 
Works gives the Hiſtory of their Opi- 
nions,does indeed ſhow the contradicti- 
ons and abſurdities whereinto for moſt 
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part they fell: Nevertheleſs they {till 
dcelerve the praiſe to have been the firſt 
that ventured upon that fo difficult 
an attempt, and by unknown Paths | 
traced the way to thole that followed 
them , rendring themſelves confide- 
rable to Poſterity , by the founda- 
tion they laid to Sciences. Fuſtiz in 
his Hiſtory oblerves, that whilſt ſtudy 
and meditation made Philoſophers in 
Greece, Nature alone without any al- 
liſtance made thelike amongſt the Bar- 
barians in the middle of S$cyzh1a; as 
appears in Abars and Amacarſis, of 
whom Apaleins {peaks, who without _ 
5065 om and diſcipline attained to 

iſdom, 


IV. 

To ſpeak then properly, Thales and 
Pythagoras were the two Founders of 
the ancient Philolophy ; the one 1n 
Grecce, and the other in /taly, There 
appeareg in the School of Pythagoras | 
ſomewhat more regular and better | 
eſtabliſhed, than in that of Thales . 
and his Succeſſors, As in the Do- 
cirine of Pythagoras every thing was 

made - 
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made myſterious ;, ſo ſubmiffion was 
its principal Character: that religious 
ſilence which with lo much rigour he 


made his Diſciples oblerve, was an 


art to procure himſelf a more reſpe&t- 
ful attention. The life of that Philo- 
ſopher, as well as his Doctrine, is at 
this day ſtill a great ſubje& of contro- 
verlie: he was indeed a man of a deep 
reach, a quick and penetrating appre- 
henſion, and of indefatigable induſtry 
and application, His uſual way of 
teaching, was by Geometry and Num- 


| bers: he explained material and ſenſi- 


ble things by Geometry, and intelle- 
cual by Muſick and Numbers. He was 
of too ſolid a judgment, to imagine 
any reality in Numbers, which are but 
ony intentional Beings, as Ari/totle 
proves1n his Metaphyſicks.It is true he 
tound fo great a facility in explaining 
the perfection of every thing by har- 


 mony and proportion, after the man- 


ner of the Foyprians, that he expreſſed 


- himlelf no other way: and that he 
- made uſe of Numbers as of Symbols 


and Signs to teach with; and all that 
B 4 Science 
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Science of Numbers, which was ſo fa- 

miliar to Pyt442707,25, 1s to this day till 

a kind of myſtery, whereof the lecret 
is 5i0t Very well known, Famblicus 1n 
the lic of that Philoſopher lays, that ' 
he invented ® muſick proper- for the 

Cure and qu1ering of the Paſſions, In 

his Moral Philoſophy there is nothing 
regular ; only fair Maxims without 

Principles : his Natural Philoſophy is 
the ſame almoſt with that of the P/a- 

toiſts, His Doctrine of two Princi- 

ples, the one of good and the other of 
evil, on which the Marnichees built 

their belicf, is falſe, for of real Beings: 
there 1s but one real Principle. Pytha- 
g0r45 1n Platarch boaſts, that the great- 
eſt fruit which he had reaped from Phi-: 
lolophy was, not to wonder at any 

thing : becauſe that Philoſophy diſco- 

vered to him the caule of every thing, 
as Horace expreſles it to Numicins, 


Nil aamirari prope res eſt uns Numici.. 


In fine, Pythavoyzs had fo extraordi-: 
pary a gemus for Philoſophy, that all 
| the 
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the other Philolophers have gloried to 
ſtick to his ſentiments: Scrates and 
Plato have hardly any thing that 1s 
good but from him. And it we con- 
!11der more narrowly,we ſhall even find, 
that amongſt all other Sects almoſt, 
there is ſomewhat of the Spirit of Py- 
thagor as that bears rule, 


V. 
SOCRATES, 


Socrates was the firſt that began to 
reduce into method the contuled Ideas 
of thoſe that went: before him, by 
ranking the Obſervations which he 
had made of Nature, in a more regular 
order, that he might ſhape them into 
Arts and Sciences, Though he had 
all the charms of wit, which flow from 
a pregnant genius and happy diſpoſiti- 
on, yet he wanted not depth, and all 
imaginable ſolidity. And that height 
of knowledge and underſtanding was 
accompanied with the true ſimplicity 
of a Child : When he applyed himſelf 
to every thing, he ſeemed not employ- 
ed in any thing: He handled obſcureft 

MArtcrs 
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matters in a pleaſing ſtrain , and his | 
moſt ſerious meditations deprived him 
not of his good humour. As he ne- 
ver affeed to talk like a wit, but as a 
vertuous man , ſo his ordinary jeſts 
were noble. He was capable of every 
thing, and proud of nothing. His no- 
tices, that gave inſtruction to others, 
and made them of Scholars become 
learned men, ſerved only to puzle 
and entangle himlelf, by the doubts 
and uncertainties which they raiſed in 
him: And for all he was ſo rational, 

et he too much diſtruſted his Reaſon, 

he fertility-of his wit ſo choaked his 
diſcerning, that his different views led 
him into irreſolution. By his ingenui- 
ty in declaring on all occaſions, that 
he knew nothing, he rendred the other 
Philoſophers of his time ridiculous, 
who brag'd that they knew every 
thing : And the ignorance he made 
profeſſion of, acquired him greater re- 
putation than all his knowledge. He 
ſuffered thole that diſputed with him 
to take all the advantage over him 
they pleaſed, that he might refute 
them 
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chem with ſo much the more authority, 
as he took the lels.He procured an abſo- 
lute power over their ſentiments,by the 
defcrence that he yielded to them : it 
was only by hiding his Opinion, that 
he forced others to follow it : And the 
Empire that he exerciſed over mens 
minds, was bur an effe& of the skill 
he had not to uſurp any, by the 1ndif- 
ferency which he made appear for his 
own ſentiments : as Czcero lays, Socra- 
tes ipſe ſibi detrahens, in aiſputatione 


plus tribuebat its, quos volebat refellere, 


But as he was the head of all the Seas 
that followed him ; ſo was he alſo 1n 
ſome manner the Founder of all the 


doubts that arole amongſt them. For 


his Reaſonings tended commonly to 
the baffling of Reaſon: And as he eſta- 
bliſhed Sciences, ſo he left occaſion to 
overthrow them ,z becauſe he taught 
his Scholars not ſo much to know, as 
to doubt of things. Not, but that 
for all this he much contributed to give 
Philoſophy the Form it hath taken 
ſince: For he it was that drew the firſt 
draught of Logick and Moral Philo- 

lophy, 
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ſophy, and gave Principles to Natu- 
ral Philoſophy : But by prying into 
this, according to the quality of his | 
wit, with too much quaintneſs, he re- | 
fined every thing {o much, that he | 
handled theſe matters with lels folidity * 
than his Succeſlors, Not, but that his 
judgment 1s alſo of great authority, 
when he affirms any thing , but his 
Sentiments are rather Principles than 
Deciſions: and all things rightly con- 
ſidered, his Philoſophy 15 more proper 
to overthrow than eſtabliſh, He had ' 
moreover with his ſimplicity a great 
Soul ; for Zyſt.zs having read to him in 
his Priſon a Dilcourle that he had 
made in his defence, he chole rather to 
dye than make uleof it ; becaule it de- 
fended him not with diguity enough : 
and ſo he dyed ſedately and in cold 
blood, which amazed his Judges, 


vi. 
FP L:4 To 


” plato has the ſmootheſt tongue of 
Antiquity, and takes pleaſure to make 
men hear him attentively, cog 
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he is not much concerned whether 


| they believe him or not: he 1s always 


florid, but not always {olid. The falſe 


{ reliſh that was then in vogue, through 


the credit of the Sophiits, obliged him 
to that flouriſh of expreflion which he 
uſed, He is witty, quick, and elegant, 
and as ingenious as man can be ; and 
with little coherence and method, he 
obſerves in his diſcourſe a ſecret eeco- 
nomy which fails not to hit the mark. 
And ſeeing he teaches only by way of 
Dialogue, that he may follow a free 
and diſengaged ſtile, which has the air 
of Converſation; he is rich in Prefa- 
ces, and magnificent in his entry on 
Diſcourſes ; but he decides bur little, 
no more than Soccrates, and eſtabliſhes 
almoſt nothing at all, However what 
he ſays is ſo naturally expreſt, that no- 


_ thing can be imagined more taking, 


The {light matters which he mingles 
with great in his dilcourſes, and the 
trifles wherewith he circumſtantiates 
what is eſtential and weighty in the 
ſubjects he treats of, render him allu- 
ring: and itis by that way alone that he 

amuſes, 
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amuſes. But through the great deſire 


he hath to be pleaſing, he is too much + 


for telling of wonders : moſt part of 


his diſcourſes are nothing elle but Fa- 
bles, Metaphors, and continual Alle- 


gories; he affects often to be myſterious 


in what he lays, that he may keep him- | 


ſelf the more within the verge of his 
Character ; and it is commonly by ly- 


ing that he undertakes to perſwade 
truth. Rhoazginus pretends that his |; 


ſenſe 15 more to be minded than his 
words, which are often allegorical, 
Moreover he was too much a Politici- 
an for a Philoſopher : For in one of his 
Letters to Dzonyſins of Siracuſa he ac- 
knowledges, that he publiſhed none 
of his Maxims. but under the name of 


Socrates, that he might nor be 1ccount- 


able for his own Dottrine, 1n a time 
when the nicety of the People of 
Athens was offended at every thing. 
The condemnation of &crat-s made 
him ſo cautious, that ro be in good 
terms with the Publick, and to diſpol- 
ſeſs the People of the opinion, that he 
was addicted to the Sentiments of his 

Maſter, 


' Philoſoply ingeneral. is 
Maſter, he turned Pythagorean, Though 


| he was a man of vaſt capacity, (for, 


what did he not know, lays Quinti- 


- lian? ) and had a wonderful Ge- 


nius for Sciences, whereof he ſpeaks 
always better than others did , yet it 
muſt be acknowledged,. that he gave 
oreater reputation to Philoſophy, by 
the conduct of his Lite and Vertue, 
than by his Doctrine : For he 1t was 


- that firſt taught, that true Philoſophy 
conſiſted more 1n Fidelity, Conſtancy, 


Tuſtice, Sincerity, and in the love of 
ones Duty, than 1n a great Capacity. 
After his death his Diſciples fo altered 
his Doctrine, and filled his School with 
ſuch rigid Opinions, that ſcarcely 
could there be known amongſt them 
the leaſt print of the true Doctrine of 
Plato : which was divided into fo ma- 
ny &@s, as there ſtarted up Philoſo- 
phers 1n the Ages following. 


VII. 
ARISTOTLE, 
Ariſtotle 15 a Wit ſofar above others, 


that few know lim: For by an unpa- 
rallel'd 


u6 FReflexiomson 
rallel'd reach of underſtanding he ſoars 
above the higheſt : He is an Eagle that 


mounts {o high, that men ealily loſe | 
ſight of him, and there is ſo much | 
force in his thoughts, ſo great elevas- | 
tion in his ſentiments, that he cannot ' 


be followed. He it was who firſt col- 
lected the leveral parts of Philoſophy, 
that he might unite them into one bo- 


dy, and reduce them to a compleat Sy- 


ſteme. No man had ever fo great a 
diſcerning of truth and falſhood, as 


that Philotopher ; for he not only di- / 
ved into Reaſon, that he might diſco- | 
ver it, under what cloud ſoever it hid }.. 
it ſelf, but upon diſcovery thereof, - 


had the art to make it even perceptible 


to others 1n all 1ts force, and intelligi- / 
ble in its full extent : ſo happy and pe-. 
netrating was his genius. By thatgua- 
lity of mind he became 1o exa@ an ob- 


ſerver of the Works of Nature, that 
Plato called him, the Genius of Nature, 


as if Nature had made uſe of his Spt- | 
rit as an inſtrument to diſcover her Se- | 
crets. In all his ſentiments there ſpar- 
kles a ſage and judicious Character, 

| which 


mane Rea 
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which always fatisfies the mind , fo 


regular and ſolid he is: and there 1s 
hardly ever any thing ſaid reaſonably 


; in Philoſophy , which bears not ſome 
' ſignature and impreſſion of the ſpirit 


of Ariſtotle, So that all the Judg- 
ments that have been made on his Do- 
&rine in ſucceeding Ages, have only 
differed according to the greatneſs and 
mediocrity of light and knowledge, 
that have ſwayedthem : For in a word, 
none have | he greater weight to hu- 

on, nor Carried it farther 
than Ariſtor/e, His method is more 10- 


* 1id than that of all others, becauſe his 


principles are better founded on Rea- 
ſon, and his Reaſon more grounded 


on Experience. But when he ſpeaks, 


one cannot tell whether it be to hide 


- his doubts, or to make himſelf reve- 


renced, that he is obſcure. It ſeems 
he writes only that he may not be un- 
derftood ; and that his Works are not 


- ſo much to inftrutt his own Age, as to 


give exerciſe to the following: There- 
ore 1t'1s, that Diogenes Laertins cCom- 


; pares him to that Fiſh that troubles the 


C Water 
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Water for fear of being taken, But 
there 1s ſome Juſtice due to Ariſtotle, 
as to that reproach which is caſt up- 
on him : His obſcurity is not ſo much 


the defect of his underſtanding, as of 


his iubje& matter ; and 1n the manner 


how he fathoms things , it is not-very 


ealie to pierce the darkeſt clouds of 


Nature, to unfold her moſt hidden ſe-. 


crets, to dig into nothing but abyſles, 


to walk only on precipices, not to pur-. 


{ue truth but by ways unknown to al 
other heads, and to be intelligible to all 
men: And that 1s the reaſon that the 


diſcourſes of Ariſtotle have always 


more politeneſs and force than perlpi. 
cuity ; becauſe he confines himlelf to 
2 ſhort and conciſe ſtile, -the conſtraint 
whereof will not allow but a perplex- 
ed elocution : And that 1s allo the rea- 
ſon that he writes in a manner more 
apt to amaze than perlwade his Rex 
ders, One muſt have heard him, ſays 


Pſellizs, to be able ro comprehend his. 


Doctrine. He masked ſometimes with 
an affeted oblcurity, what Pythagors, 
diſguiſed under Symbols, and wh 

under 


— 
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under Allegories. But in fine, there 
is lo great a depth of judgment to be 


found in all that Ariftozle ſaid, when 
one can penetrate into it, that he is 


- not to be found fault with, 1f he have 


not always the art to make himſelf be 


- underſtood. Ir is in vain therefore, that 


a brood of ſtinted fpirits have let flye 


| againſt the reputation of that great 


man, under the conduct of Te/eſzes, 


| Patricins, Bacon, Campanella, and ſome 


others, to diſcredit his Doctrine 1n theſe 
laſt Ages ; who by cenſuring Ariſtotle 
have pretended to be wiſer than all the 


Ages and Nations that have eſteem- 


ed him, 
VIII. 

Philoſophy did ſhortly after degene- 
rate from the Nobility of its Extracti- 
on, there being none 1n the following 
Ages that came near the knowledge of 
thole great men who were its Foun- 
ders ; and that purity which 1t preſer- 
ved 1n its beginning, was quickly ſul- 
lied by the multitude of Secs that 
{prang up ſince. Then began Philoſo- 
phy to put on all the ſhapes and figures 


2 which 
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and various intereſts that prevailed in 


ſucceeding Ages, For beſides that the; 
School of Zeno was full of counterfeit” 
Vertues, and that of Fpicurns ſtuffed: 
with real Vices, Philolophy became: 


impious under Dzagor xs, impudent un- 
der Diogenes, ſelfiſh under Demochares, 


cenſorious under Lyco, voluptuous un- 
der Metrodorus, fantaſtical under Cra-" 


zes, Iicentious under Pyrrho, litigious 


under Cleantes, turbulent under Arce- 


ſi1as, and took the humour of a But- 


toon under Merippus, and ſpirit of. 


contradiction under Lacydes: In a word, 


it was abandoned to all the ramblings, 
that the mind of man is capable of,” 
The Philoſophers themſelves became. 
jealous, envious, fickle, raſh, unjuſt, 


paſhonate, and ſubje& to the infirmi- 


ties of the reſt of Mankind. Then be- 
gan men only to reaſon with reference. 
to their humours, ambition, and in- 
trigues : and in a ſhort time, there was 
no foppery nor extravagancy , ſays. 


Cicero, which had not ſome Philoſo- 


--p....- P01 


which the paſſions of men gave it, ac-: 
cording to the different inclinations, 


þ 


al 
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FR for Author and Patron, Men fol- 


owed no more Reaſon but Paſſion 
and made it their buſineſs more to 


- maintain their Opinions with heats, 
” than to defend the Truth with ſ{inceri- 
- ty. The different intereſts of Sects 
- who at that time laboured. to over- 


throw one another, by the oppoſition 
that was amongſt their Ring-leaders, 
did not a little contribute to that diſ- 


-- order. The ancient School of Plato 


degenerated by the Sentiments of the 


- new, into the Sect of Scepricks and 


Pyrrhoniſts, who doubted of every 


| thing. And after the death of Theo- 


phraſtus, the School of the Peripate- 
ticks remitted much of their applica- 
tion to Natural Philoſophy, that they 


might ſtudy Eloquence. And this was 
- the revolution in Philoſophy, which 


followed that of Greece : for ſince that 
it loſt its liberty, under the Succeſſors 
of Alexander, there aroſe but a few 
heads fit for the ſtudy of Nature, un- 


der the Reign of the Prolomies, who 


called the Learned to Alexazdria, and 
obliged them to leave Greece, Net- 
G3 ther 
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ther was there almoſt any other Philo, 
ſopher of note in any other part of the 
world, except {ome followers of Plato, 
Arijiotle, Zeno,and Epicurns, who were: 
in ſome vogue at Athens, The Learn-' 
ed that got greateſt name elſewhere, 
were Athenodornus Keeper of the Libra- 
ry of the Kings of Pergamns, who cor-. 
reted the Books of Zero , Strato the 
Preceptor of Pfolomy Philadelphns, Ari- 
ſteas that was ſent by Ptolormy the Son 
of Lagnus to Eleazar High Prieſt of Fe- 
ruſalem ; Zoilus, who made himſelt fa-- 
mous by his Criticilmes on the Poems; 
of Homer , Nicanaer the Phylician of 
young Attalus, whole capacity Quix- 
tiliin admires; Eratoſihenes, whoſe 
Fragments are cited by Plutarch, Athe-' 
neus, Diogenes Laertins,and Clement of 
Alexanaria, Apollonius of Rhodes, Li- 
brary-Keeper to Prolomy Evergetes ; Ze- 
nodotus who flouriſhed under Prolomy 
Soter, and ſome others, The jealouſie 
it ſelf which aroſe between the Kings 
of Alexandria and Pergamus, upon the 
fanſie they took of raiſing Libraries, | 
ſerved only to diſcredit the PRISORIpy 
0! 
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of Ariſtotle, for the fooliſh emulation 
that theſe Princes had to make great 


Collections of Books, made them with- 
out diſtintion give conſiderable re- 


” wards to all who brought them 1n the 


Books of Ariſotle, as Galen aſſures us ; 
and upon that account, ſuch was the 


| induſtry of Bookſellers, that forty Vo- 


lumes of Analyticks bearing the name 
of Ariſtotle were collected , though 
he never compoſed but four : And that 
confuſion was the cauſe that the inter- 


© preters of that Philoſopher were ſo 


puzled about the true diſtinction of his 


Books. 
I'X. 


Philoſophy was not known at Rome, 


- till Civility had poliſhed it, The three 


firſt Ages of that ſtate were ſpent in 


' the Conquelt of tay, Philoſophy was 


then lookt upon as the Mother of lazi- 
neſs, which became. odious in a Re- 
publick where every one was uſefully 
employed, as appears in a Fragment of 
Pacuvius, The love of Letters came 
to Rowe by the Commerce which they 


- had with the Greczanvs, Then it was 


C4 that 
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that the Romans became the Scholars of 
thole whoſe Maſters they were. For 
the Study of Philolophy was revived 
again even in Greece, by the perlecu.: 
tion of one of the Prolomy's, who ba} 
niſhed from Alexandria the Philoſo 
phers whom his Predeccſlors had call.. 
ed thither : The greateſt part of whom 
returned to Athens, where the con 
courſe of the Learned gave new heat. 
to Studies by a flight of Wits that there 
ſignalized their Capacitie: Amongſt: 
whom the chief were Paxetins the Tu" 
tor of Lelius and Scipio, Polybins, Car- 
neades, Clitomachus, Apollonius Moh 
Preceptor to Fins Ceſar and Cicero, 
whoby the noiſe of their fame drew to 
Athens the moſt flouriſhing Youth of 
Rome, for the ſtudy of Philoſophy ; 
and they occaſioned even emulation 
among the Romans, who began to ap- 
ply themſelves thereto with earneſt-- 
nels. Lucretins Was the firlt that wrote. 
there of Philoſophy, as he himſelf at- 

firms. Quztilian makes mention of 
one YVarro of Gallia Narbonenſis, that 
wrote on that lubje&t, Terevtins YVarro, 
© whom 


a — OT 
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whom Saluſt calls the learnedeſt of the 
Romans, was a great Philoſopher. Y2r- 


gil was alſo one of the firſt that was 
+ delighted with the ſtudy of the works 
» of Nature, But no. man 1n that time 


exprelt fo great love for Philolophy as 


; Cicero, for he wrote ſeveral Treatiſes 


thereon, he explained to Terentius Var- 
ro the Doctrine of Plato and other Phi- 
loſophers in his Academicks : he wrote 


© of the Moral Philoſophy of the Stoicks 


and Epicureans to Brutus: he made a 
Dilcourle to Hortezſins to excite him 
to the love of Philolophy, whereot St. 
Aruguſtine makes mention. He wrote 
to Trebatius the Book of Topicks, 
which 1s a kind of Logick. In fine, 
the troubles of the Republick encrea- 
ling daily, and Tyranny beginning to 
take rooting there, he retired into the 
Country, where he applyed himſelf {o 
ſtrenuouſly to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, 
that in the opinion of P/utarch, he 
was prouder of being a Philoſopher, 
than an Orator. Brutus likewiſe in 
imitation of Cicero wrote ſome Trea- 
tiles of Philoſophy , which are loft : 

And 
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And in this ſtate was Philoſophy a 


that time in Roxze, 
> « 


Furthermore the Romans, who made. 
appear great ſolidity of wit in what: 


they undertook, adhered to the Philo. 


{ophy of the Greczans, and attempted 


not the invention of any new one; 
probably allo , becauſe their genius 
inclined them to Eloquence. How- 


ever it be no partiality divided 

their minds into different Opinions: + 
Gravity, which was the Character of - 
their Nation, allowed not the weakneſ-* 
ſes which ſpring from diſpute and pal- | 
Old Cato who naturally deſpiſed 


ſion. 
every thing that was not truly Roman, 


— Bo @27sH9 
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could not endure that they ſhould learn © 


any thing from the Greczans : That 
made him give his vote, that with all 
poſſible diligence the three Greczaz Phi- 


loſophers, Carneades, Diogenes, and . 


Critolans, deputed from Greece to the 
Senate, ſhould be ſent back again, for 


fear that the Roman Wits might be in- | 


feted with their Opinions, And it 1s 


to this alſo, that the Oracle 1n the ſrxth 
Book 
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7 Book of the «Mneides has a reference : 


which ſays, that the Grec/ans were to 
be greater Orators and Philoſophers 


' than the Romans : 


Orabunt cauſas melins, celiq; meatus 
Deſcribent radio, & ſurgentia ſidera 
aicent. 


As if Philoſophy had not been altoge- 
ther worthy of the Majeſty of the Em- 


* pire, This alſo Horace inſinuates after 
: his manner, by the biting raillery which 


he jeers all the Sects with in his Satyrs : 
And by the Character of Offe/#s, in 
whom he repreſents the mark of a Ro- 
»4n Philoſopher, by praiſing in his 
perſon that grave, auſtere, and ſolid 
wiſdom, which was perfeted without 
any dependence on the Rules and Pre- 
cepts which the Grecizans fo much e- 
ſteemed, 


Offellus abnormis ſapiens craſſaq; mi- 
nerva, 


The Grecizns were indeed more poliſh- 
cd 
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ed and formal in all their ways of car. pj 
riage thanthe R»922xs : but their man. qui 
ners were not altogether ſo pure. This! Jer 
Is the Idea that £2»/»tilian formed of fey 
both. Cicero who underſtood the Opi.? eq 
nions of all the Philoſophers, addi&* 
ed not himſelf to any. Young Cat 4 
was a Stoick meerly by Conſtitution, 1c 
Ceſar was a great Dialectician, eager n 
in the purſuit of the knowledge of 
Nature, as he 1s repreſented by Lucan; x 
but Epicurean as to his Morals, aſwell, } 
as Pomponius Atticus, Horace was One | 
of the Libertines in Philoſophy, who + 
agreed with all Sets, and was of none, 
That was commonly his Se& which 
ſuted beſt with his Aﬀairs : For he © 
changed and altered them as men ' 
change their humour: And ſo much | 
he profeſſed himlſelt. 

X I. 

That ſmack of Philoſophy, which 
common ſenſe and ſound judgment 
that then reigned ſeaſoned Rome with, 
continued (til! under Auguſtus, a Prince 
of an even and ſolid wit. He had able 
Maſters, as S«eronins (aith ; and wy 

is 
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his Philoſophy he reigned with tran- 
quillity enough, conſidering the vio- 
lent Revolution that the Empire ſuf- 
fered at that time. There was hatch- 
ed at Rome during his Reign a new Sect 
of Philoſophers, whereof Poramox of 
Alexandrir was the Founder, That Phi- 
loſopher picked out all that was ratio- 
nal in the Doctrine of the other Philo- 
ſophers, that he might compile it in- 


' toaSyſteme; and therefore he called 
, his Set, the Set of FEcle#icks, It 


had ſcarcely any followers but amongſt 
the Chriſtians, as Clemens Alexanadri- 
mus aſſures us. The Tyranny that un- 


| der Tiberius and his Succefſors, began 


to domineer even over the minds and 
ſentiments of men, changed the coun- 
tenance of Philoſophy , aſwell as of 
the Government and Afairs, Moſt 
part of the perſons of Quality became 
Stoicks, that they might have a Cha- 
rater of ſtedfaſtneſs againſt the vio- 
lences of T7berizs, So that bad for- 
tune and diſgrace made more. Philoſo- 
phers, than the School or Cloſet ; and 
men by being unfortunate became wile. 

Cali- 
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Caligula, Nero, and Domitian baniſh. 1g 
ed the Philoſophers from Rexze : and wy 
Nero by a fantaſtical appetite to Philo yg] 
ſophy, ſent for Magician Philoſophers 7X 
from Arabia, to refine what he had! þ 
learnt from Seneca. Seneca himſelf ve 
was a better Courtier than Philoſo- | 
pher ; his Morality was ſevere, but his | 
Dottrine not very exact, as Quintilian! x 
obſerves; The truth is, Philoſophy { 
was in no great eſteem in that time, | | 
wherein all things went by favour and | 
complaiſancez mens care was only } 
how to pieale and flatter the Empe- | 
rours, and true merit being ſhut up | 
in ſecret and 1n ſilence ſtirred not a- © 
broad. Philoſophers were not now | 
diſtinguiſhed by Vertue and Doctrine, ] 


» 


but by Habit and Grimaces , which |. 
were made ule of to 1mpole on the : 
Publick, by diſguiling their real Con- | 
du&, In fine, men became Philoſo- © 
phers by the Beard, when they left off | 
to be lo by Manners. As it appears by * 
the accident that ſome time after hap- | 
pened to Heroaes Atticus ; A thing like | 
a man wrapped up in a Cloak, with a 
long 


0 
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long Beard, preſented it ſelf to him: 


What ar'r, ſaid he? A Philoſopher, re- 
ply'd arrogantly the Fellow. 7 ſee, (ſaid 


> Herodes) the Cloak and Beard of a Phi- 
” loopher , but the Philoſopher 7 ſee not 


er, 
XI1. 

The Study of Philoſophy , which 
was grown contemptible under the 
firſt Emperours, through intrigue and 
policy which the Revolution of the 


State, and the weakneſs of new Go- 


vernment produced, began ro reflou- 
riſh under the Emperour Adrian, and 
his Succeſlors, in ſuch a manner, that 
theſe Princes themſelves were proud of 
being Philoſophers ; and were pleaſed 
when they were flattered to be com- 
plemented with that new Title. As it 
happened to arcns Aurelius and Com 
modus, when Athenagoras and St. Fu- 
ſtin, who were deputed by the Grecian 
Churches, to inform them of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, made their Harangues 
to them. Tr4jaz who by his wit and. 
inclination was already become favou- 


rable to Learning ; the Natural Hiſtory 
of 
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of Pliny, which was publiſhed in the 
time of Yeſpaſian, and the Diſcourſe. 
of Diox Chriſoſtom , who compoſed} 
Treatiſes of Moral and Natural Philo. 
ſophy, contributed to the reviving of 
that Spirit ; which P/utarch, one of the: 
wileſt and moſt judicious Philoſophers' 
that ever was, inſpired into the Em-: 
perour Aarian, whoſe- Preceptor he: 
was, as he had before done to Trajan,: 
and his Works which were at the lame! 
time ſo favourably received of the pub-| 
lick, renewed in men a reliſh of Pht-: 
lolophy : Wherein he was well ſecond. } 
ed by Favorines, Secretary to the Em 
perour, who by his Writings gave his 
Maſter jealouſie ; of whom Diogezes | 
Laertius ſpeaks fo often, with an ho- | 
nourable Character, Thar love of Phi- 
lolophy which Adriaz re-eſtabliſhed at ' 
Alexandria, by the Learned whom he © 
ſent thither, continued under his Suc- | 
ceſlors, by the cares of Epi&erus , who 
having withdrawn from Rowe, for the |. 
horrour which he conceived of Domi- | 
#1ax's Reign, returned again in the time + 
of Antonine, to whom he was Pre- 
CeptoT ;. 
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the 


ſes, EfPtOr 3 by the Writings of Arrianns 
ſegl his Scholar , Preceptor to Artoniuns 
IQ. £75 ; by the Works of Galen, Phyli- 
of, can to the Emperours, and the fineſt 
th. Wat of thoſe times ; by thoſe of Dzo- 
* genes Laertins, Herodes Atticus the D1- 
| ſciple of Favorinus, Pauſanias, Aulns 
_l Gellius, Ptolomy that famous Aſtrono- 
* mer, Maximus of Tyre, one of the 
: Preceptors of Marcus Anrelius, and of 
% many other Learned men that followed 
'? them; as of Taurus of Berytus, Athe- 
4.0 24s, Alexander Aphrodiſens, Philoſtra- 
"® tus, Plotinus, Apuleins and Porphyrins ; 
- Who being encouraged by the Exam- 


« 


5 pleofEmperours, in theſe and the fol- 
7 lowing Apes, revived the love of Phi- 
>: loſophy by their learned Works. In 
-' fine, it ſeems that the ſtudy of Truth 
i” began to be more valuable in a time, 
© when the Oracles themſelves began to 
” Tye. And Philoſophy was fo much in 
0 faſhionin the time of Luciax, that he 
& > undertook in ſeveral parts of his Works 
to render Philoſophers ridiculous, and 


chiefly in the Dialogues of the Battel 
of the Lapithes, the Sycophant ——-, 
4 D [cares 
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Icaromenippus , the Cynick and Fugj. 


zives , the nipping Jelts that he puts; 


upon them on all occaſions in inutation 


of Cratinus and Ariſtophanes, who pla | 


upon Pythagoras and Socrates, do ut 
' ficiently/evidence , that the opinion” 


wherein they were held at that time, 
gave ground to raillery, Thetruth is, 
there was ſo counterfeit an outſide in 


that Profeſſion, and the name 'of Phi. 
loſopher was ſo horribly abuled, that 


that Author who ſet up for the publick: 


Cenſurer of the Manners of his time,” 
had reaſon to make it one of the prin-» 


cipal ſubjects of his Satyr. 
XIII. 
But that Divine Philoſophy which 


6 


delcended from Heaven, by the birth! 


of JESUS CHRIST, being ſpread 


abroad in the world by the Doctrine: 


and exemplary life of Chriſtians, Pa-. 


gan Philoſophy began to appear to 
men very frivolous ; eſpecially when 


they came to underſtand what was that | 


Supreme Good, about which men 


had tor ſo many Ages diſputed in * 
vain: and ajter that all-cceleſtial Mora: | 


lity 
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lity of the Goſpel, wherein all the Wit- 
dom of God appeared to be com- 
priſed,, had been publiſhed in the 
world, it filled the minds of the 
Pagans with jealouſie. For S. Pant 
having been deſirous to ſpeak before 
the Arcopage of the Immortality of the 
Soul, and the reſurrection of the Body, 
as of an indubitable truth, he was 
treated there with {corn and contempt, 
by the Philoſophers who were then at 
Athens,who endeavoured to make him 
paſs for a Babler. The ſpirit of Vami- 
ty and Pride, which reigned moſt in the 
Heathen Philoſophy, obliged that A- 
poſtle to diſcredit it, by the advice he 
gave the Coloſians, to take heed left 
they ſhould be miſled by the vain rea- 
ſonings of Philoſophers. Emulation 
encreaſed {till more in ſucceeding times: 
For S. Auſtin, Clemens Alexanarinus, 
Tertulljan, and Enuſebius employed all 
the force of their Eloquence, and all 
the ardour of their Zeal, to_decry the 
fooliſh wiſdom of Paganiſm : As the 
Heathens on the other hand began to 
declaim againſt our Religion, whereof 

D 2 Lucian 
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Lucian had the impudence to call the 
Author a Sophiſt, and Chriſtians 1p- 


norant People ;, and Octavian 1n Mi" 


zutins Felix reproached them for being 


wholly deſtitute of Learning. S. Au 
guſtine in one of his Works refutes. 
theſe Calumnies with all the vehe-' 


mence he could. Burt becauſe at that 


time the Miracles wrought by Chriſts- 


ans did much authoriſe their Doctrine, 


the Pagans had their recourſe to Ma- 
eick and Enchantments, to keep up, 
their credit by ſuch wicked Practices,| 
when the uſual ways failed them. That: 
abominable fancy to Magick, had be-! 
fore that its beginning in thoſe who! 
made profefſion of Philoſophy, under! 
the firſt Emperours, by means of. 
Anaxilaus and Nigidius Figulus, both 


Pythagoreans, whom Auouſtus baniſh- 


ed, and of the Magician Philoſophers: 


whom MNero ſent for from Arabia, It 


redoubled under Domitian by the im- _ 
poſtures of Apollonins Thyanenus , 
whom Hierocles compoſed a Book, . 


comparing his Miracles to the Miracles 


of Jz$Us CurlsrTs and whoſe © 


Life 
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Life Philoſtratzs wrote on the ſame de- 
ſign ; as Ennapis wrote the Lives of 


* theSophiſts, who were almoſt all Ma- 


gicians, that he might oppole them to 
the life of Chriſtians z becauſe they 
gained the admiration of people, by 
their Vertue and Miracles which they 
wrought. The fancy to lo deteſtable 
a Philoſophy was encrealed by the Do- 
Erine of Pythagoras, which was at 
that time 1n faſhion, and whereof the 
followers became Necromancers , as 
appears by the reproach that Zuciaz 
caſts on them 1n one of his Dialogues. 
But nothing gave lo great a current to 
ſo idle a Philoſophy, as the freakiſhneſs 
of the Emperour F/iaz, who giving 
his mind to all the horrid abſurdities 
which the extravagance of his curioſi- 
ty ſuggeſted to him, made an execra- 
ble mixture of what was holy in our 
Religion with the impiecties of Paga- 
niſm, that he might ſhape to himſelf 
an abominable Philolophy. And moſt 
part of the Philoſophers of that time 
were Magicians, to pleale the Empe- 
rour : Which appeared fince in Aps- 

D 3 .  Jerms 
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leis a platonick Philoſopher, who be: | 


ing accuſed of Magick by the Magi- 


ſtrates, defended himſelf no otherwile, | 


than by a pretended connexion, which : 
he alledged,of Philoſophy with natural | 


Magick. . That abomination , which 
continued in the ſtudy of Philoſophy 
until the time of Boetiys, and whereof 
he purges himſelf, gave ground co the 


firſt beginnings of Cabaliſtick Philo- 
ſophy and Chymiſtry, as Delrio al- | 


{ures us, 
XIV. 
By how much the Heathen Philoſo- 
phy fell into extravagancy, by all theſe 
exceſles , ſo much that of Chriſtians 


continued to advance to perfection 1n ' 
the ſearch of Truth, aſwell by the pu- | 


A hear þ ws” Abe. My...” _ /*% 3 


rity of its Doctrine, as the integrity | 


of their Manners. 


It 1s reported, that 


Solon travelling in Egypt found there a | 


Philoſopher of the Country, who told | 
him with a certain air of Authority, : 


The Grecians, Solon, are but Childrex, 
Which happened to be but too true, 
in regard of the Heathens, when Chr1- 
ftian Philoſophy began to ſpread abroad 

Ity 
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its light into the world : becauſe hu- 
mane Reaſon appeared in all its weak- 
neſs, before the beams of that divine 
brightneſs of Faith, But they who 
brought Philoſophy 1n greateſt vogue 
among the Chriſtians, whether by their 
works, or the publick protefſon they 
made thereof, were Ar://z4cs, one of 
the moſt learned of thole that flouriſh- 
ed at Alexanaria under the Emperour 
Aarian, Fuſtin Martyr, Tatian, Athe- 
ndgoras, Bardeſanes, Athenogenes, Apol - 
lizxarts Bilhbop of Hicropolrs, HMelito Bl- 
ſhop of Sardis, S. Irene whom Ter- 
Fullian calls a man verled in all 
Sciences; Tertwllian himſelf, who 
was obliged to ſtudy Philoſophy to de- 
fend Religion, which in the minds of 
the Pagans paſled for a Sect of Philo- 
ſophy, Pantherus, who explained the 
Catechiſm to Chriſtians in the School 
of Alexandria, Clement his Scholar, 
who having, through Greece and Ez ypr, 
in vain ſought the wildom of this 
world, learnt the wiſdom of Heaven, 
1n the School of bleſſed P1nthenrs , to 
whoſe place he ſucceeded in that fa- 
D 4 mous 
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mous Chair of the Chriſtian Schools ; L 
Origen,who ſucceeded to Clement, and 

who, that he might refute the Philoſe- 
pher Celſ#s, learned all the Opinions 

that were taught at that time z Zadan., 
tics, who was ignorant of nothing of! 
all the Sects of Philoſophers , Arm 

bi:zs, who with ſo great judgment wrote 

againſt the Gentiles ; S. Gregory Nazis 

anzen, of whom Eulebi: z5 ſpeaks with 


{o many Elogies , Ammonius,xwho was 


eſteemed by the Pagan Philoſophers, 


and who was the firſt that taught; 


Chriſtians the Philoſophy of Ari/torle,” 
To theſe great men, may be added S,' 


Baſil, who was the greateſt Dialeci-”; 


cian of his time, in the opinion of Gre- 


gory Thaumaturgus ; S. Chryſoſtom, who : 
became as great a Philoſopher as he: 


” 


was an Orator , S. Au2uſtine, who, be- 


ſides the three Books he wrote againſt 


the Pl/atonicks, made a Treatiſe of Dia- © 


letick, which 1s to be found in the 
firſt Volume of his Works, I could |! 
name a great many more, who adorn- | 
ed that rime with the luſtre of their * 


knowledge, authoriling the Religion | 
| which * 


- not be ſufficiently lamented, 
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| which they preached by the purity of 


their lives, and making the dryeſt 
Thorns. of Philoſophy fructifie by the 
ſacred ſtreams of their Doctrine. 

X V. 

From this Sun-ſhine of Philoſophy 
which at that time appeared, by the 
emulation of the Chriſtians and Pa- 
gans, men fell ſince into a grols air of 
barbarity and 1gnorance, which can- 
It was 
in thoſe wretched times, when the 
Huns, Vanaals, Goths, and Longobards 
broke in upon 7raly. That diſorder | 
began by the burning of the Biblio- 
theck of the Emperours, which hap- 
pened at Coxſtantinople, under the Em- 
pire of Zezo , wherein Philoſophy and 
the other Sciences were much concern- 
ed, by the lols of more than ſix(core 
thouſand Volumes. The Arabians ha- 
ving rendred themſelves Maſters of the 
world, by their Conquelſts in the fol- 
lowing Ages, made a kind of revolu- 
tion in Learning aſwell as in the Em- 
pire, The nature of their genius, which 
was ſubti], plodding , and profound, 

and 
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and tied them too literally to the Tex: . 
of Ariſtotle,made them follow a kind of bs | 
abſtract reaſoning,which did ſomewha | 
deviate from the {olidity of the Greek; 
and Latines ; and though there ap. 
peared much ſubtilty in that way, ye 4, 
it muſt be acknowledged , that that 
new ſtrain of Reaſon ſeemed falle, by” .. 
the miſtakes whereinto Avicenna, Al. Fr 
| Kinds, Algazel, Averroes, Alpharabims, ,, 
Albohaſez, and ſome others fell , of 
whom Poſſevin 1n the third Book of his! , 
Bibliotheck relates the Errours to an! 
enormous number. Ludovicus Vives | 
ſpeaking of the Metaphylicks of Avi |; 
cexna, and the Philolophy of Aver-- 
roes, pretends that both look like the |: 
raveries of a wandring imagination, ; 
and the Viſions of the Alcoran, And | 
Thomas Aquin 5 1n one of his Opuſcles | 
ſays, that Averroes was not ſo much a 
follower of Ariſtotle, which he pro- | 
feſles, as a corrupter of his Doctrine, 
But beſides that, under the Arabians | 
Philolophy became nice and full of *' 
quirks, by theſe preciſions and ab- ' 
{tracted Notions which it introduced | 
into 


- muſt be 
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* into the Schools : It became alſo whol- 


ly barbarous in its expreſſions ; Rea- 


ſon, if Imaylſo ſay, having unlearned 


to ſhew it ſelf under rational terms, It 
granted however , that the 
Arabians, by the quality of their geni- 


- us, and through the leiſure which the 


proſperity of their Arms and Plenty 
afforded them, did ſo apply themlelves 


- tothe ſtudy of the Mathematicks and . 


Philoſophy, that they became in that 
time the learnedeſt men in the world, 
And Averroes by the depth of his 
plodding genius, and the ſtudy of 4- 


; 7iſtetle, deſerved to be called his Com- 


mentator, and founded a Se& of Phi- 
loſophers nnder his own name ; who 
oppoſed themſelves to Aphrodiſers, 
Philoponus, and the reſt of the Greci- 
ans, Nevertheleſs as Averroes under- 
ſtood not Ari/forle but by a Tranſlation 
not very exact, he fell himſelf into ſo 
horrible perverſions of his ſenſe, that 
Bagolinus a Philoſopher of Yerona, Zi- 
mara, and Mantinws 1n vain aſſayed to 
correct him, For Yves ſayes, that he 
read only a baſe Latin Tranſlation of 
the 
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the Text of Ari/ozle, whereof he mad; 
another into Arabick (till worſe, The at 
truth is, that beſides the unfaithful Cy. of 
pies, which the Ara;2z5 had of Ariſe, tl 
zle*s Text, as Vives and Poſſevix aſſure} fi 
us; it is thought,that the Gems of tht 1: 
Arabian Language 1s fo difterent fron» | 
the Greet Tongue, that the one can < 
hardly exhauſt the [enſe of the other, 1 
to make a Faithful Tranſlation : for 
with ſome proportion it may be ſaid; 
of all the reſt of the Arabians, what 
Celins Rhodip ins layes of Avicenni,: 
Avicezna lingue prece 12narus cum li 
bros Ariſtotelis mantilos perverſoſq, lepe.. 
ret. autorem eminentiſſimum minus con-_ 
ſequi potuit, Picus Miranadula layes, : 
that Averroes ſtuck to the ſtudy of 4-: 
riſtotle, and Avicenza to Plato, which: 
ocaſioned the Oppoſition of Opini- 
ons, that are to be found betwixt 
them. Afrer all, they were both great 
Men, and of extraordinary eſteem 
amongſt the Learned. 
XVI, 

The School-men, who all addicted | 

themiciyes to the Doctrine of Ariftorte, 
and 


ad 
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The and formed their minds by the ſtudy 
Co. of the Arabians, from whom they took 
rif4 that ſubtile and nice Spirit , which 


lures 
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ſince ſlipt into the Schools, made the 
laſt Sect of Philoſophers, which hath 
been in any reputation. Thomas A- 
quinas is pretended to have been the 
tounder of that Se&, for having read 
Ariſtotle in a Tranſlation of Averrees 
made by a Spaztard, he took from it 
the Method, which Z1franc Arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury , Gi'bert Porre- 


tain Biſhop of Poitiers, Atelard, and 
Peter Lombard, had already rough- 
hewn upon the Idea that Damaſcens 
had framed thereof : and whereof 
Peter Comeſior compoſed the firſt Ele- 
ments, for they were-great Diale&ici- 
ans, Danes 11 his Prolegomena upon 
the firſt of the Sentences, hath written 
the beginnings of the Scholaſtick Phi- 
lolophy, which may be ſaid to have 
had three different periods, as is report- 
ed of the School of Plato , the an- 
cient, the middle and the new Scho- 
laſtick. The firſt, which had it's be- 
inning under the Archbiſhop of Cax- 


terbury, 
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terbury, or to lay better, under Pe. an 
Lombard, laſted almoſt two hundy* th 
years, andended under Albertus Mys 
us, Lombard\oiled much the purity 
Theology, by many unprofitable q 
tions, wherewith he perplexed it 
Alexander Aleſius was the moſt conly 
derable of thele firſt School-men, Ti 


74axdxs: and during that ſpace of x7 
bout an hundred years, the Doctrine 
of Ariſtotle was raiſed to the higheſt? 
pitch of its reputation, by the vogue: 
that Thomas Aquinas and Fokn Duns 1: 
Scotiſh-man gave it, Theſe were the} 
two Spirits of greateſt capacity for Phi-* 
lolophy in theſe laſt Ages. No Man: 
ever reaſonned with more juſtneſs and | 
exactnels thin Thom.rs Aquinas : Soli-. 
diry was his chief character, as ſub- | 
tility that of Scorus, They both made | 
themſelves ſo famous by theirlearning, 
that they became the heads of two the 

molt celebrated Sects that ever were ; 

an 


n 
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Pe. and had it not been for the miſery of 
2 their times, wherein barbarity reigned, 
| they would have been comparable to 


the greateſt Philoſophers of Antiqui- 


® ty. Thethird Age of School-Philoſo- 
* phy began with Durazazs, who to ger 
” reputation, did riſe againſt Thomas A- 


quinas , but with little ſucceſs, and 
laſted till. Gabriel Biel a Germany, the 
compiler of other Philoſophers, who 
expreſſed ill, what he conceived indiffe- 
rently well; for there 1s a dulneſs in 
his expreſſion , that renders him dry 
and harſh, Then did the Wits ſubtr- 
lize more and more by an emulation of 
being Nominalifts or Realifts. Ochar 
was the chief of the Nonunaliſts, who 
taught that Beings Univerſal were but 
words, and Scotus leader of the Rea- 
liſts, who taught” that the fame Uni- 
verial beings were real things. And 
as that age was infected with that 
naughty air which corrupted the 
Schools ; ſo the animoſity of theſe two 
Sects hurried mens minds into ſuch ex- 
tremitics, as cannot be paralel''d in an- 
tiquityz; for in Germany they waged 

ſuch 
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ſuch War together, as broke ſome ©. 
times out into extravagancy an 
rage, It was no more diſputing int 
Univerſities, but downright fighting; A 
and opinions were only defended b# { 
violence. Then it was that -Phily : 
{ophy was wholly taken up about th 

operations of the mind, conception K 
and preci{ions : the wits drained tha |, 
reaſons with frivolous queſtions: Ma } 


tell into heats for bare and pure form; 
lities, raiſed to themſelves Phantaſms 
and Dilputations , Reaſon became |: 
tigious and trickiſh to maintzin it {ell 
and truth was almoſt nothing elſe but 
the price of the diſpute. This wa 
called Wit, but was it ſo? In this me- 
thod were compoled heaps of idk. 
Books and Opinions, which ſtifled all 
that remained of a good reliſh for Let- 
ters. Nevertheleſs, that Scholaſtick 
Air, how dry ſoever it was, appeared 
moit {olid and proper to overthrow 
falſhood : error and 1mpoſture could 
not endure its ſplendour, and the 
ſharpnels, animoſitie, and pation, 
which was thento be found in diſputes, 
Was 
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form 25 not ſo much the fault of the 
aS<2001s, as of thoſe that abuſed them, 

in th 6 #5 OE RNS 

tins. There were notwithſtanding in theſe 
d > Ages three Philoſophers, who by a 
hi. Jpirit of novelty took their flight out 
of the Schools, and deviſed a method 
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quite different from what was in uſe : 
theſe were Reymund Lully, Cardan, and 


Paracelſus, who with very different 
Notions were all three of a Character 
not much different. Reymund Lully by 
the commerce which he entertained 
with the Arabians, became very skil- 
ful in Medicine, Natural Philoſophy 


and Aſtronomy : And of theſe three 
Sciences he made a' fourth, the Art of 


 Chymiſtry, whereof in Spain and 1taly 
-_ he was the Reſtorer. He endeavoured 
14% tooverturn the order eſtabliſhed in the 
Schools, by reducing Philoſophy and 
ick = qgther Sciences to a method, that has 
red nothing of ſolidity, and which is ſo 
W. farfrom making men learned, that it 
1g could never make one reaſonable. Car- 
” aan 1s a vaſt and irregular head that 
þ 


# offers at all without diſtin&tion ; and 
ww 3 E . 


fixes 
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fixes on nothing : What he ſays hin 
{elf of his familiar ſpirit, which hehe. 
lieves to be made up of Saturz an{ 
Mercury 1s lo fooliſh, that one canng” 
read him in cold blood without laugh 
ter: And what headds elſewhere, tha” 
that ſpirit did not. communicate it {ﬆ' 
to him bur in dreams, is ſtill more & 
travagant. It1s he who hath in thet 
laft Ages revived all that ſecret Phils 
fophy of the Cabal and Cabaliſt/ 
which fills the world with ſpirits, t: 
which he pretends that men may be”. 
come like, purifying themſelves by 
Philoſophy. But Paracelſus who hal 
the air more of an Operator than Phi. 
lolopher, is the moſt extravagant ol; 
all: For he fancied to himſelf to make# 
a new Philoſophy, a new art of Med:: 
cine, and a new Religion ; of his own: 
head making himſelf, by a ridiculous! 
neutrality, the Mediator between the! 
Pope and Luther, that he might bring: 
them both to his Maxims, Gohory was 
tis firſt Follower in Fraxce, a very u-| 
perficial Naturaliſt, but a great Diſti- 
ler, Paracelſus had a deep wit, a - 

ano ' 
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and obſcure expreſſion , all his words 
were Riddles,and his diſcourſes Myſte- 
ries. Rullandus a Germay Phyſician 
made a Dictionary of his terms, with 
which one cannot yet underſtand him. 
Paracelſus re-eſtabliſhed Chymiſtry in 
Germany: The Emperour Charles the 
Fifth heard him ; but upon the propo- 
ſition that he made to enrich him by 
Chymiſtry, called him an Enthuſiaſt. 
To theſe three Philoſophers may be ad- 
ded Cornelins Aprippa, Arnoldus de 
villa nova, Peter of Apono, Bacon, and 
ſome other Cabaliſts, of whom Azgrip- 
pa himſelf ſpeaks in his Epiſtle to ho 
Abbot Trithemius, But all that Philo- 
ſophy can ſerve for no other end, but 
to lead men into extravagancy and 11- 
lufion ; becauſe it ſeems to diſguiſe un- 
der the veil of- Natural Knowledge, 
what 15s moſt black and horrid in Ma- 
gick, About that time Rench/iz en- 
deavoured to revive in Germany the 
Philoſophy of Pythagoras, as Maxcil- 
ins Ficinus had in 1taly re-eſtabliſhed 
the Dodrine of P/afro., Theſe were 
the Diſtempers of thoſe Ages: Of 

8-4 which 
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which the different taſts for Philoſo- 
phy, the diverſity of ſentiments, and 
the inſtability of ſpirits that 1s to be 


ſeen at that time, ſhews {ſufficiently the 
weaknels. 
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In fine, ſeeing the love of Learning, | 
and eſpecially ot Philoſophy, became 
confined to Exrope, the different Natt 
ons thereof applyed themſelves vart-! 
oully to it, according to the diverſity; 
of their genius's and inclinations. The: 
Spanizrds according to the Character! 
of their Wits, cut out for Dialectick! 
and Reflexions, became ſubtle in thei! 
Reaſonings, Formaliſts and Metaphy:-: 
ſicians. The 1tal:ans took a more |}. 
greeable air, they grew for moſt part! 
curious it lovely Ideas z the Works ot) 
Triphius one of the learned of the laſt * 
Ages, inlpired into them love for the; 
Phitolophy of Ari/ot/e, and the Books" 
of Cardinal Beſſarion and Marcilius Ft * 
cinus gave them an inclination for the 
Philoſophy of Plato, to which they: 
accommodated themſelves better than 


other Nations, by the quality of hu 
e 


- 
**#*% 
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fine genius, naturally quick but lazie, 
The French, who found themſelves ca- 

able of all Sciences, embraced all , 
and by that Character of Capacity and 
Curioſity, copied what they found 
good amongſt other Nations, and ſuc- 
ceeded in every thing, The Ezgliſh, 
by that depth of Wit which 1s com- / 


' mon to their Nation, loved the Me- 


thods that were profound , abſtrule, 
and far-ſought ; and by a head-ſtrong 
application to labour , ſet themſelves 
to the obſervation of Nature more than 
other Nations: as appears by the 
Works which they have publiſhed. 
The Germans, by the neceſſity which 
the Climat impoſed upon them to 
keep themſelves by the fire, and by the 
conveniency of their Stoves, addicted 
themſelves to Chymilſtry , as did other 
Northern people: So that the Southern 
Countries contributed to make Philo- 
lophy profound and ſubtle, and the 
Northern to render it laborious and 
mechanical, And of all the modern 
Philoſophers, thoſe that have made 
greateſt noile, are Galzlers an Italian, 

B-3 Bacon, 
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Bacon, Hobbes, and Boile Engliſh, Gaf. * 
ſends and Deſcartes French, and Yaw- 
helmont Dutch-man, Galileus ſeems 
to be the moſt ingenious of all, and 
he I think may be called the Father of 
Modern Philoſophy, His Method re- 
ſembles much that of the Platoniſts, 
his Stile is pleaſant ; and by his man- 
ner of Writing he conceals many de- | 
ftets : though he hath copied many 3 
things from the Primitive Philoſophers, * 
yet all ſeems to be his own, and he is 
taken for the original in ſeveral places, 
where he 1s but the tranſcriber. Bacon 
has a ranging wit which dives not 
deep into any thing, his too great 
reach hinders him from being exact, 
the moſt part of his ſentiments are ra- 
ther Overtures for meditation, than * 
Maxims to be followed : His Opinions * 
are ſomewhat ſubtile and ſparkling ; | 
and if they be rightly conſidered, they ' 
reſemble more ſparks of fire, than an *' 
entire and natural Iight, Hobbes 1s ob- 
{cure without delight, ſingular in his 
Notions, learned, but not very ſolid, 
and 1jaconſtant in his Doctrine ; oy 
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he is ſometimes Epzcureaz, ſometimes 
Peripatetick, Boz/e 1s exact 1n Is Ob» 
ſervations ; no man in Exrope hath en- 
riched Philoſophy with ſo many Expe- 
riments as he , he reaſons upon his Ex- 
periments with indifferent good con- 
i{equence , which after all are not al- 
ways unqueſtionable , becaule his prin- 
ciples are not always certain: he 1s in 
a word, an able Philoſopher and great 
Naturaliſt, Gaſſezdus, who deſired on- 
ly to pals for the Reſtorer of the Phi- 
loſophy of Democritus and Epicuras, 
{peaks little of his own head , there 1s 
nothing almoſt in him but the beauty 
of ſtile, that may give him the credit 
of an admirable Author : To refute 
his Natural Philoſophy there needs no 
more but the Arguments of Ariſtotle 
againſt Democritus and his Dilciples. 
Deſcartes 1s one of the moſt extraordi- 
nary genius's that hath appeared in 
thele laſt times , one of a fertile wit 
and profound meditation : the conca- 
tenation of his Do&rine reaches his 
point, the order of it is well deviſed 
according to his principles ; and his 

E 4 Syſteme 
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Syſteme, though made up of the us | v 
cient and modern, 1s well digeſie; 
The truth is, heteaches men too mug 
to doubt, and that 15 no good modi 
for ſpirits naturally incredulous : buſs 
in fine, he is more original than 
thers. Fanhelmont, through the knoys 
ledge which he had of Nature after hi 
way, performed ſuch prodigious thing 
by his Remedies, that he was put it 
to the Inquiſition, upon ſuſpicion thi 
what he did was above the power 
Nature. In a word, Galilens is th; 
moſt agreeable of the Moderns, Racu. 
the moſt ſubtle, Gaſſendus the moi 
learned, Hobbes the moſt plodding and} 
thoughtful , Boile the moſt curious} 
Deſcartes themoſt i ingenious, and 7a} 
helmont .the greateſt Naturaliſt, bu} 
roo much wedded to Paracelſus, - The! 
moſt univerſal methad of his Philo-} 
ſophy, is the ſympathy and antipathy | 
of Simples and mixt Bodies, which he! 
well underſtood, | 
| X1IX. 
Upon the retail of all theſe notions. 
of Ancient and Modern Philoſophy,and | 
upon 
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e 19 upon the different character of both, 


elted.. this comparifou may be made, The 
ud? Ancient Philofophy 1s more founded 


Node 43 


I 


on authority, and the Modern on expe- 
{ rience ; the Ancient 1s ſimple and na- 
* tural, the Modern artificial and elabo- 


rate ; the former 15 more modeſt and 
grave, the latter more 1mperious and 
pedantick. The ancient 1s peaceable 
and calm ; for it was fo far .from dil- 
puting, that it would have the minds 
of Youth prepared by the Mathema- 
ticks, that they might be accuſtomed 
to ſubmit to demonſtration without 
heſitation : the modern is of a ſtrain of 
diſputing of every thing, and of train- 
ing up Youth to noile and the tumult 
of the School, The Ancient inquires 
only into truth out of a ſincere deſire 
to find it: the Modern takes pleaſure 
to diſpute 1t, even when 1t is dilcover- 
ed. The one advances more ſecure! 

in its method, becaule it hath alwayes 
the Metaphylicks tor a guide : the 0- 
ther is unſure in 1ts ſteps when it is 
once deprived of that conduct. Con- 
ſtancy, Fidelity, ſound Judgment, and 
Stedtaſtneſs 
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Stedfaſtne(s,was that which men calles 
Philoſophy in the dayes of Plats. And; 
the diſlike of buſineſs, peeviſhnels, thiggon 
renouncing of pleaſures when the ukgout 
of them is loſt through the extinCtig 
of paſſions, I know not what Authoy 
rity that is derived from the Gray# 
beard , counterfeit audacity, phleg*ha 
0 (i matick ſullenneſs, moderation, and all J a 
m. | that Wiſdom which ſprings from thi Ph 
MN weakneſs of Age and Conſtitution, yall 
the Philoſophy of a great many now.” '< 
a-dayes, The Ancient 1s univerſally; 'e 
more learned, it aims at all : and tho 
Modern confines it ſelf to the ſole con} xi 
ſideration of nature, reſting atisfied| t 
to be a mere Naturaliſt, In fine, the 1 
Ancient is more addicted to Gudy,| 
more laborious and indefatigable u ! 
what it undertakes ; for the Primitive | 
Philoſophers ſpent their lives in ftudy: | 
the Modern is leſs conſtant ur its ap- 
plication, more ſuperficialin its pains, 
and more precipitatein its ſtudies, And | 
this precipitation accuſtomes it by little 
and little to ground too eaſily, reaſon- 
ings not very exact, upon uncertain 
rumours 
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ll, mours, teſtimonies of little credit, 
d upon experiments not well agreed 
n. It pronounces boldly upon 
oubts and uncertainties, to fſatisfhe in 
me manner the eagerneſs that it ſome- 
Wtimes hath to vent its imaginations, 
ryy2nd to give vogue to novelties: fo 
lez"that to make a deciſion between both, 
a Tamof the Opinion of that intelligent 
tle” Philoſopher of theſe laſt Ages, who 
Ball things being well conſidered was of 
W- the mind to ſtick to the Ancients, and 
ly” leave the Moderns to themſelves : for 
he! the'plain common ſenſe of the Primi- 
n- tive Philoſophers, is preferable to all 
0! the art and quaintneſs of the new. 
= Butlet us conclude without prejudice, 
” that as from whar Cloud ſoever the 
1” day breaks out, it ſhould be accounted 
; © pleaſant, ſo from what part ſoever 
truth comes, it ought to be eſteemed. 
Let us no more diſtinguiſh ancient rea- 
ſon from new, becauſe on what ſide 
{oever we behold it, and what colour 
ſoever we giveit,it is alwayes the ſame.” 
And let us make this reflexion, that if 
there be ſome Opinions better received 


by 
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by the publick than others, it is b#&;g 
ſometimes becauſe their Cabals ha#@.cec 
been more powerful, or their Stars moaÞ4jo 
favourable, ſpi 
þ Þ $ | {ſpe 

There are therefore two extremiti#$ niv 

to be avoided, in the courle that isj# ob 
to be held between the Ancient ak M 


Modern Philoſophers. The firſt is Sc 
thole who out of a good OpininÞ 
which they have of themſelves, fin Y 
nothing comparable to their ow 4 


Age: the Zeal which they have to fre# 
themſelves from the Tyranny, whid| 
the Authority of rhe Ancients have w# 
{urped over mens minds, is a falk# 
Zeal: that is the way to impoſe newſ 
Laws on Realon, under pretext of giv. 
ing it iberty. And all theſe fair pre-F 
cepts which men give us to ſhake off 
the prejudices of Education, Cuſtome, þ 
Authority, and to cure our ſelves of po- | 
pular anticipations, are but Snares laid | 
for our credulity : they (peak tous only 
of liberty, to impoſe upon us a new | 
Yoke. Ir is only to give to the | 
Moderns, what Men would take 
jrom 


I 
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from the Ancients ; and to deſtroy the 
: hay redit of Ariſtotle to ſet up the reputa- 
Mon of Deſcartes: bur 15 it juſt to de- 
ſpiſe thole whom all antiquity have re- 

. © ſpected ? Tradition alone and the U- 
 niverſal Conſent of all people, might 

| oblige us to do Juſtice to thole great 
A® Men, who have been the Founders of 
BF Sciences; for the World is a great Aſ- 
' ſembly, wherein every Age has its 
Vote; and to know who 1s preferable 

| in the Judgment we pals on men, we 
rf muſt look on thoſe who have deſer- 
+ ved from the Publick the moſt Univer- 
'v# verſal Approbation. None but ſuper- 
| ficial minds can bepleaſed with Novel- 
ties. He that 1s ſolidly wiſe, is not 
ſurpriſed at the luſtre of Noveltie ; he 
adheres only to what is eſtabliſhed by 
the ſuffrage of the Ancients, as the 
Prophet hath it. Is 1t poſſible that fo 
many Ages, ſo many Great-Wits, ſo 
much Application, and fo many 
Works, have been able to produce no- 
thing that 1s tolerable, ſaith Cicero ? So 
that if we compare our ſelves with 
the great men of the firſt Ages, let us 


NOLE 
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nat decide raſhly in our own favoy 


we are partial Judges, it is the pan, WE 
poſterity to give their verdi& then of « 
Let us but caft our eyes on the wh BY 
paſt, and that will teach us modg riſ 
Theſe great Men, beſides the extra - 


nary gextiz: they had for Sciences, ſp 
their lives in continual pains, with# T 
docility of Spirit without examy 


ſelf eighteen years in a Cave, theres 
meditate on Logick, P/ato was tht 
Diſciple of Socrates, Archyt.us a 
Euryt#s, above forty years. Ariſtotl 
ſtudied under P/4aro more than twenty} 
years. And hall we, forſooth, afte} 
two years {light ſtudy, under verj} 
ordinary Maſters, pretend to compare! 
with theſe great men ! 4 


Pythagoras was a Schollar fifty yet )* 
under the greateſt Maſters of the wo * 
Euſebins layes that Democritus ſtud F 
fourſcore years, Parm? nides hid hink ; 

| 


XX 1, 

The other extremity to be aka 

15 the pertinacious adhering to the An- | 
tients ſometimes without Reaſon : Men ' 


make an Idol of their Authority by a 
blind 


ſo 
the 


lets 


. 

- ap 

d | 
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* blind prejudicated perſwaſton of their 
in. merit, Such was the head-ſtrongneſs 
of George of Trabiſond, who. made a 
Book to prove the conformity of 4- 
riſtotle with the holy Scriptures : and 
of Marcilins Ficinus who pretends 
that Plato knew the myſtery of the 
Trinity, For which Meaina a Spamiſh 
* Divine condemns him of boldnef: 1n- 
* jurious to the purity of our Religion, 
& which contains nothing but what 1s ſu- 
. pernatural. Hermol aus Barbayus was 
| yet more whimſical 1n his cleaving to 
the Doctrine of Ari/torle : that learned 


man by an horrible Cataſtrophe of his 
Wits raiſed the Devil, that he might 
learn the true ſenſe of Ariſtotle, about 
a Term which that Philoſopher uſed, 
and whereof the {ignification ſeemed 
to him ambiguous, But the moſt fan- 
taſtical of all, was the Emperour Fu- 
lian, who, as Ammianus Marcellinnus 
ſaith , debaſed the Grandeur of his 
Vertues, by playing the Philoſopher : 
he was chaſte, ſober , juſt and vigi- 
lant ; but by a ridiculous devotion to 
the Authority of the Ancient Philoſo- 
| phers 
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phers, he preferred the Doctrine 
Plato to that which St. Pan! taught the 
Athenians , and by a feartul ramblings 
he gave himſelf over to all the curiol 
ties of an unſettled mind, The haugh. 
ty wiſdom of Paganiſm hindred hinþ 
from ſubmitting his reaſon to-the wik 
folic of the Miſtery of the CrokÞ 
which appeared to be beneath tha} 
Philoſophy wherein he gloried : and} * 
becauſe he made that Philoſophy ts 

Religion, ſo ſoon as he was Maſter 
his Opinions, by becoming Maſter d 
the World, he renounced the Doctrin 
of Je sUs CurIsr, thathemigh} 
embrace that of Pyzhagor a5 and Socrates | 
whereby he laboured to gain an extry 
vagant reputation among the Philolo-F 
phers of his time , and by an abominz | 
ble vanity, would acknowledge noF 
Gods, but ſuch as owed their Divint- | 
ty to his grant : ſo much was his mind | 
debauched by his ſtubborn adherence | 
to the Ancients. There is therefore } 
mean to be oblerved between the An- } 
cients and Moderns ; thele are to be | 
reſpected without vilitying of oe | 
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| $0 let us endeayour to diſcover new 
* Truths, and not neglect the Ancient, 
”} Let us not overthrow things eſtabliſh- 


ed, to eſtabliſh things that are uncer- 


'F tain: let us preſerve our liberty, and 
= letus not lole the uſe of our reaſon, 


by a blind adoration of the ſentiments 
either of the Ancients or Moderns : 
let us do Juſtice to both ; and let us 
value merit wherever it be, without 
minding whether it be old or new. 

| X X11. 

But though a man may have his 
mind ſufficiently armed againſt the 
prejudices which ariſe from the Au- 
thority of the Ancients, and the incli- 
nation which he may have to the Mo- 
dern, yet hath he hardly ever the pow- 
er to {trip himſelf wholly of the natu- 
ral love which he hath for his own 0- 
pintons. That is one of the great in- 
fhrmities of the mind of man , becaule 
ſeli-love believes nothing to be lo 
much its own as its Opinion: men 
look upon that as a Creature of their 
own, and renounce all other intereſts 
to maintain this, Men areeven fome- 

F Limes 
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times {o opinionative and obſtinate in? 
defending their own concelts,that they! 
run upon ſtrange extremities. The? 
Diſciples of Plato gave themſelves to 
be burnt for the Doctrine of their Mz| 
ſter, and the Followers of Hegeſias fil. 
fcred themſelves to dye of hunger, by 
ſticking too cloſely to the Maxims df 
their School. Socrates, for all his wil 
dom, in cold blood gave his life tF 
preſerve his Opinion, And even uf 
theſe laſt Ages there have been men h 
fooliſh, as to become the Martyrs d 
their Doctrine: For Errour hath wk 
Votaries, ſtricter than thoſe that Truth} 
it ſelf hath. Men have even ſome þ 
times a ſecret vanity to authoriſe byF 
their ſuffrage, what is not warranted | 
by Reaſon , and blindly embrace Prin- | 
ciples which they underſtand not, and} 
whereof they are only fond, becaule 
they are hard to be underſtood. Thele | 
are the moſt common illuſions of ſelf- þ 
love, which how ridiculous ſoever it þ 
be 1n 1ts other paſſions, yet is never 1o | 
much, as 1n 1ts obſtinacy to maintain |} 
its Notions, And as nothing is more 
unreaſonable | 
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unreaſonable than what it wills; ſo 
nothing is leſs maintainable than what 
it thinks. But the worſt of extrava- 
gancies is, to be obdured againſt the 
torrent of publickly-received Opini- 
ons; and to admit of no other fenti- 
ments upon the ſubjects that are in 
hand, but a mans own gras opinion : 
ſuch men take pity to ſee others contra- 
ry to themſelves in judgment, becauſe 
they abound ſo much in their own 
ſenſe, that they acknowledge no other : 
this is the Character of {tinted minds, 
For in fine, the more merit there is 
ſtedfaſtly . to maintain ' true Reaſon, 
when once it 1s known , the more there 
is of Vertue to forſake the wrong, 
when men are periwaded of its fall- 
hood. That is a magnanimous inge- 
nuity, faith Ariftotle: And it is a great- 
nels of Soul to retain its full liberty, 
by maintaining of truth and renoun- 
cing falſhood, according ro the diffe- 
rent views that one hath of both. Thus 
did Hippocrates acknowledge that he 
had been by falſe Principles ſometime 
muſtaken in his Reaſonings, So great 

F 2 modeſty 
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modeſty could not proceed but froma | 
great capacity : and it is always a mark | 
of judgment, to doubt of its own [uk | 
ficiency. $ 
X XIII. | 
It is great knowledge to judge of | 
things, according to the different | 
. degrees of certainty that they may | 
have, to clear the truth of appearan- # 
ces to take that for Opinion, which i | 
only but Opinion, and fo to diſtin. | 
guih Judgments as one may give | 
{ound Judgment of every thing. For | 
the diſorders which ſlip into the mind, þ 
by the various ſentiments that paſs in F 
publick, ſpring from this confuſion of Þ 
diſcerning. For example, Copernicus | 
ſhuts himſelf up in his Cloſet, that he 
may frame a new Syſteme of the 
World : he revives the Opinion of that 
Nicttas of Syracuſa, who taught that 
there was nothing in nature at reſt, | 
but the Sun, He beats his brains to 
trame a new Opinion according to his | 
fancy, and there is nothing better de- 
viled than that Hypotheſis : however, 
wouldit be reaſonable to make the O- 
p1n10N 
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pinion of that great man paſs for a de- 
monſtration ? and without conſulting 
the Univerſal conſent of ſo many Ages, 
. who have gone before us, and who 
are of a contrary Opinion. Would it 
be juſt to oblige all the World to be go- 
verned according to the imagination of 
Copernicus, and to make a private mans 
ſentiment a Law to all thereſt of man- 
kind ? Deſcartes eres a new natural 
Philoſophy, upon principles that are 
not altogether new, He calls his own 
Syſteme himſelf a Chimera ; tor in 
that manner he diſcourled with his con- 
fidents, naming his Philoſophy a Re- 
mance : and men would have me el- 
poule the Opinions, that he laughs at , 
is that reaſonable ? I confeſs, Iadmire 
his Ideas, but am not ſo ſubmiſſive as 
to think them unqueſtionable : and ſo 
I return to my principle, which ought 
to be the rule of all the reaſonings in 
Philolophy, that one muſt be frugal 
of his belief, that he may employ it ,ac- 
cording to the different degrees of cer- 
tainty which he finds in the matters he 
examines ; to the end thathe may take 
nothing for a truth but what is true, 
4 and 
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and think that only probable which is : 
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probable. In that conſiſts all the pru- 


dence of the Wiſe-man, faith Epicurm | 


in Cicero : andic 1s a bad Character to 
at in another manner ; forthings are 
often otherwayes than they appear, by 
the Opinion and Notion that men 
frame of them. 
XXIV. 
They are but falſe meaſures and de- 


ceitful notices, that make mendeviate } 


from the common ways of Philoſophy, 
to ſearch out extraordinary paths : and 
it is always a ſign of a depraved taſte 
in Sciences not to love what 1s com- 
monly received by all the World : one 
is {ubje& to wander, when he follows 
by-ways. Iriseven convenient in the 
conduct of lite, to adhere only to com- 
mon Opinions: otherways a man ex- 
poles himlelf to great abſurdities, A- 
{exander tor all his valour, having fail- 
ed in this principle, became worthy of 
contempt : He wept , ſays Plutarch, 
becauſe following the Opinion of De- 
mocritus, who made many Worlds, 
he had not as yet conquered the half of 
ONE 3 
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one. That greatneſs of ſoul which he 
makes appear by ſo noble a ſentiment 
becomes ridiculous, faith E/izanws ; for 
it is grounded on a falle Foundation, 
So would a Magiſtrate, whoſe Life 
ought to ſerve as a Model in a well-or- 
ordered State, be of little Judgment 
in the mind of Crcero, it in his conduct 
he followed the Opinion of Epicurrs : 
and if inſtead of being ſevere, he made 
appear eaſineſs in his ſentiments , for 
all the Counſels of a publick perion 
ought to be auſtere, to hold every one 
to his duty, To what purpole 1s it to 
preſcribe rules to others to Jive in or- 
der, if he himſelf be irregular? 7f we 
did follow, ſayes that Orator, iz our O- 
rations theſe ſingular Opinions of the 
Stoicks, who eye Glory and Innominy 
after another manner thanother feople 
doe , becauſe they are not affedted with 
either of the two : and if we would pro- 
poſe to the publick the opinion which the 
Porch teacheth of Vertue and Vice, Good 
and Evil, no body would liften to us. 
And there is nothing more abſurd, 
than the way that Cicero brings in Tor- 

| F 4 QUAT US 
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guatus (perking in the Senate, upogy W 


the principles of Epicurs, whole Do? 5 
&rine he tollowed. There is 1n thatg.} 0 


ſcourſe ſome quaint and delicate touch.$ O! 
es of Raillery : that Orator ſeems &| V 
lighted to declame againſt all other PhiÞ 1 
lolophies, but that which was in uk# © 
judging nothing more oppoſite thuſt | 


that to true eloquence, It was tha 
likewiſe which hindred DemoſtheniF 
from embrace any Party,amid(t the mF 
ny Sets which in his time ſprung up 
at 4thezs, that he might not wander 
from the ulual ſentiments and common Þ 
ways, whicly are fitteſt to perſwade, 
And for all that Fl! Ceſar was bÞ 
ambitious to be a great Philoſopher, 
yet he made 1t his only bulinels to be- 
come popular, that he might the bet- 
_ ter gain upon the minds of the people. 
In fine, what-ever men ſay, one can 
hardly retain the CharaRter of a wiſe- 
man, 1n deviating from the common 
opinions, nor of a publick ſpirit by 
embracing private ſentiments. And |} 
to extend this to all Profeſſions, how |} 
ſhould a Poet be laughed at, who, fol- 
lowing the optaion of - Coperntcw, 
: | would 


_ «a 


1 
% Sun : or who, according to the Syſtem 
i. of Deſcartes, ſhould never ſpeak of Stars 
or Conſtellations, without ſpeaking of 
.# whirlings and of ſubtile matter ? how 
'* ridiculous ſhould one be, what wit {o- 
| ever he might have, with ſo dainty 
* principles! 


$7 
z* 
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would make the Earth turn round the 


XXV. 

Nevertheleſs there is nothing now- 
adays more in uſe with Philoſophers, 
and nothing bears greater rule than 
that kind oft humour: For men ſeek 
only to ſet off their parts by new and 
extraordinary ſentiments , and leave 
the way of common ſenſe becauſe it 1s 
too much beaten, When one has got 
a more working brain than others, he 
falls on a fanſie of ſpeaking that which 
other men never ſaid, This whimſfi- 
calneſs, as Cicero ſays, made Arceſil.zs 
be taken for a ſeditious perſon, who 
overthrew the old Academy, to ere a 
new one. And Ramrs, by that humour 
in:theſe laſt Ages, was like to have de- 
ftroyed the Univerſity of Paris : For, 
that he might confute the falſe Peripa- 

| zeticks, 


zeticks, he attacked the true, ang a 
to reſtore the Schools to peace, he he Dug 
came their diſturber : He was a lean.oo 
ed man, bold to decide ; but naturd&,q1 
ly troubleſome : he only imitated Luſhat 
rentins Valla and Ludovicus Vives, twikur 
great Criticks in the former Age, thiſſhe 
he might ſet up for an Innovator. lifco1 
fine, men often diſpute thus, only thifge 
by a fanſie of innovation they may off to 
verthrow what is beſt eftabliſhaÞF m 
When men have not the power to x; 
make new Opinions, they fnd a Wij 

to give a new garb-to the ancient, 
and that they may paſs for AuthorsiÞ 1: 
any rate, begin the change of ſents | 
ments by the change of language:Þ | 
Men give new names, as Zezo did 
heretofore, to Opinions which are not 
new : and what do they not to ſpeak in 

a different {train from others, and to | 
gain reputation at any rate whatlo- 
ever? But ſeeing thelibertinage of ſen- 
timents proceeds from the licentioul- 
nels of manners, the mind ſtands in 
need of barriers to keep it within |} 
bounds, Religion, Laws, Cuſtom, 
Educa- | 
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3 n&Jucation, Puniſhments and Rewards, 
© be ught to ſerve it for 2 Bridle when it 
lear begins to ramble ; yet ſometimes it re- 
ug.olts againſt all theſe: and when 1t 
| Lahath once caſt off the yoke, and runs 
Vout beyond the common Opinions, 
Mfhere is no kind of extravagancy that 
comes amils to it. This makes Laws 
thy neceſlary : For Civil Authority ought 
Y 6 to have a hand in regulating the ſenti- 
ments of men whole minds are natu- 
' rally extravagant. 
way 'XX VL. 
nt;Þ There are ſome minds naturally free 
SF in their ſentiments, and others born 
it-Þ ſlaves : The one ſway the others by an 
*:# aſcendant of birth, and the others ſuf- 
Id fer themſelves to be governed through 
ot F a weaknels of wit , they are {o depen- 
in| dent through the quality of their ge- 
0 | nius, that they are only fit to receive 
> F the impreſſions that are given them, 
} | and to iollow the motions that others 
- | inſpire into them. From this defect 
1 
1 
/ 


and weakneſs have ſprung the different - 
Sets of Philoſophers : For as there are 
{ome ſo bold as to raiſe themſelves a- 
bove 
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bove others, there are likewiſe mw 
ſo timorous and dependent, as to ft 
mit to them, and to entertain no qync 
n1on nor {entiment, but with a dey 
dance on their Maſters, There are #pl: 
{o ſome minds fo light and creduly&W 
and who fo freely reſign themſeln# 
that the raveries of other men gu W 
their reaſon and condutt : the ſpirit P 
bondage extends it ſelf even to ths 
hearts and thoughts, becauſe they: ſ 
too weak to retain the liberty of chif * 
ing ſentiments of their own, If * 
what 15 more ſtrange, there are ſom} 
times obſcure and lullen ſpirits, whit 
notions are naturally perplexed af 
confuſed, and yet are liſtened to lik 
Oracles ; and who gain a kind of En 
pire over mens minds, and no bo 
can tell wherefore , unleſs it be thi 
they are bolder and more 'poſitive ut} 
their deciſions than others : and ſuch 
blades procure authority only by pre | 
ſumption and boldneſs. This was the | 
way that Paracel!ſis got into vogue in | 
the laſt Age: his affected obſcurity 
made hum con{iderable; his credit was 
built | 
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; to {#built particularly on this, that he ſpake 
no mot like other men, and that no body 
 deunderſtood him : his confidence in 
are playing the Maſter without Realon, 
duly&won him diſciples, and by that means 
ſelp#his Doctrine received a myſterious air, 
 qÞ which raiſed him Followers. Ir 1s 
partly by that way alſo that Deſcartes 
has got reputation : the entangled an- 
ſwers which he makes to the difficul- 
ties that he forms to himſelf, are al- 
ways new difficulties which buſie the 
om# Reader : men take pleaſure to ſee them- 
zh ſelves led from obſcurity to obſcurity, 
 au8 Without knowing whither they are go- 
li 10g. Yet that Author does pleaſe 
En by that art, becaule it is thereby that 
of} he ſeems oraculous. His Interpreter 
hy& that endeavoured to render him more 
-j;} Inteli1gible, by a new explication of his 
ic} Natural Philoſophy which he publiſh- 
re. F ed lately, hath robbed it of part of its 
he | beauty, by putting it in a plainer drels. 
in| Nothing ſeems to give ſo great fatis- 
ty | tation 1n that admirable piece, as the 
as | trouble there is to underſtand it, That 
[| F obſcure ſtile has ſomewhat more my- 

ſterious 


b1rit 
) the 
ICY; 
Chl 


} 
J 
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ſterious: the quality of being incxy He 
prehenſible is a great Charm to his} 4# 


{ciples, who admire him more for th 
than for any thing beſides. And t 


better to condenſe the imagination 
ſomething that is groſs, than to ſutk 
it to evaporate in too quaint ſpeculat 
ons. The plain common ſenſe of 5 
crates triumphed over all the arts and} 
quirks of the Sophiſts, Philoſophy be 
comes only abſtracted, when ir leaves 
off to be ſolid : men addict themlelve 
to formalities, when they have nothing 
that is real to ſay ; and never think d 
betaking themſelves to ſubtilty , but 
when they are out of hopes to make 
Reaſon prevail by ſimplicity, That |} 
lame Protagor as who was the firſt that 
deviſed captious Reaſonings, took that 
ſubtle way, becauſe his mind was ſtut- 


ted with nothing but falſe Neve 


obſcurity 15s an art which ſome mf 5' 
employ, and wherewith our blockils Þ' 
nels is ſatisfied, = 
XXVII. O 

Subtile and quick wits are nota} 5 
ways fitteſt for Philoſophy. It c 
1 
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* He was no true Philoſopher , ſayes 
' Aulus Gellins,, becauſe having rendered 
himſelf redoubtable by his arguments 
he became the greateſt jangler of the 
Sophiſts, All was ſpoilt, faith Sexeca, 
by triving too much to refine every 
| thing. For to make a vain oftentation 
of wit men left the eſſential part of 
Sciences, began to weaken the truth 
of things by the artifice of words, and 
made uſe of Sophilms when they 
&# wanted ſolid reaſons. By this new 
lat art Nauſiphanes and Parmeniaes turned 
',F all things topſie turvie. By this, Cle- 
as antes, Chryſipps, and the reſt of the 
he.& Sroicks made their wiſe King an Effigy, 
75h whom they furniſhed with Titles of 
5} Nobility and Treaſures, that conſiſted 
mo} only 1n tair words and magnificent ex- 
of | prefſions, as Cicero pleaſantly upbraides 
ut them. So the Simplicity of reaſon 
2 | was corrupted by the artifice of dil- 
it Courſe: and men played with truth in- 
t þ fteadof uſing it with reſpet. This 
eg | was the fault of the Spaniards of the 
laſt age : they did with Philoſophy, as 
; with policy, by the quality of their 
) Spirits 
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Spirits born to reflexions, they drey | 
them both out into unconceivable ſub! 
tilities ; and there was not any Scheh 


lar who did not refine his Maſte, 
From whence happened a diſorder lik 
to that whereof Sexeca complaing 
heretofore: diſputation became all th 


fruit of Philoſophy, and it was monk 


made ule of to try the wit than 
cure the mind. Let us be ſatisfied 
with the common wiſdom that is 
uſe, and with the reaſon that we fin 
in the Commerce of the World, with 
out keeping ſuch a ſtir and making 


much ado: one runs a hazard of turn 


ſ 
{ 
| 
| 


ing Fool,when he would be otherwiſe, | 


and there 1s nothing more unprofitable 


"in the common condu& of life, than} 


thoſe two exquiſite Opinions which 


are made ule of to ſubtilize in Scien- F 


CCS, 


XXVIIL 
Philolophy taken the wrong way 


hath ſpoiled a great many men, and | 
that ſtudy of wiſdom ill underſtood | 
hath made a good many fools. Empe- | 


aocles had a lofty and high genius; 
| Lucretwm 


; 


| 
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* Zucretius compares him to the greateſt 
* of the Ancients , but the vapours of 


Melancholy meeting with an over- 
ſtrained Application, and a too head- 
ſtrong ſtudy, ſo ſullied his imagination 
and altered his brain, that he became 
mad ; and in the fit of his rage threw 


himſelf into Mount A#rza, where he 


was devoured by flames. Horace pre- 
tends that he endeavoured to render 
himſelf immortal by ſuch a fair piece 
of boldneſs. Hepry Cornelins Agrippa 
in theſe laſt Ages ſo weakened his Spi- 
rit by reading of Plato, and by the 


-F Doctrine of the P/atoniſts, that he fell 


into extravagancy, as he himſelf con- 
felles. Peter D*Apono a Phylician of 
Padua, who flouriſhed under Clement 
the Seventh, ſo marred his imaginati- 
on by reading of the Arabian Philoſo- 
phers, and by too frequent meditation 
on the Aſtrology of Alfraganss, that 
he was put into the Inquiſition, as 
having been ſuſpected of Magick, Pom- 


poxaties and Cremoninm, the one Pro- 


feſſor of Philoſophy at Padua, and the 
other at Bo/oja, became impious by 
» £00 
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too immoderate ſtudy of Philoſoplyf t 
and left to poſterity rhe marks of thay © 
Extravagancy. They were Philog# t 
phers who did injury to reaſon, hf 
by making fo bad an ule of it. It 
be laid alto, that Labertinage w# th 
moſt uſual effect which Philofoph 
prodnced 1n moſt part of the Wits « 
that Age, and which rendred it odion, 
For by the wicked ule that men mak} 
of it, they ſpoiled their Judgment, 
endeavouring toamprove their reaſon, 
But to be thort,if the moſt regular wil | 
domof man is ſubject to ſtraying, whit F 
15 to be expected trom the falle glimpſe F 
of an inordinate Philolophy, joynedto | 
the weakneſs and extravagances of a | 
brain-lick head? 
XX 1X. 
It 15 no ſmall progreſs in Philoſophy, | 
to have learnt how much obſcurity and |} 
uncertainty 1s mingled with our exaQ- |} 
elt knowledge, and to be ſatisfied to * 
be 1gnorant of that which cannot be | 
known. That is it which makes the | 
knowing man ſpeak with trembling; 
1s great capacity makes him the more 
tImorous, 


\ 
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timorous, becauſe the light of his un- 
derſtanding diſcovers to him more of 
the darkneis of his mind: the greater 
his penetration is, the more it lets him 
fee his own weakneſs, and obliges him 
to diſtruſt his ſtrength, That made 
Ariſtotle ſay, that old men are more 
jealous and incredulous than others ; 
becauſe the experience which they 
have of the uncertainty of things, ren- 
ders them more cautious and circum- 
ſpe. Socrates could not conceive 
why the Oracle had called him the 
wileſt of men : he examined himſelf, 
and found nothing worthy. of that 
elogy; unleſs perhaps that he was 
wiſe, becauſe he did not believe him- 
{elf to be ſo: his knowledge ſerved to 
make him the better underſtand his 
ignorance, which he frankly confel- 
led, Epicurus was naturally wile, 
for he was a Philoſopher even in 
his pleaſures: He was ſo ſharp-ſighted, 
that his Brother Vzocles ſays, in Plu- 
zarch, that Nature had aflembled all 
the Atoms of knowledge and wiſdom, 
ro compole his perſon ; whilſt he him- 

G 2 felt 
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ſelf ſays that he knows nothing, His 
Friends ſtun him with acclamations 
and praiſes, and he minds them not, 
But beſides that modeſty which 1s the 
vertue of great men, there 1s a ſage 
and diſcreet ignorance, that 1n the con- 
duct of life can doubt of things, 
whereof no certainty can be had, and 
is willing not to know ſuch things, 
whereof no knowledge 15 to be attain- 
ed, unleſs men would dive into that 
which 1s inſcrutable. For Nature ha- 


ving reſerved to her ſelf ſome certain | 


ſecrets that are above our reach, it 15 
great wildom to ſhut our eyes, and not 
to pry into ſuch Myſtertes. There 1s 
no truth but may appear falſe , nor 
talſhood which may not ſeem true : and 
on this uncertainty 1s grounded the 
doubtfulneſs which the learned man 


ſhows 1n his judgments. Ir is alloto | 


be acknowledged, that this circum- 


Ipe&ion is one of the great fruits that | 
may be reaped from OY So 


that the opinion of thoſe Philoſophers 
Is to be eſteemed, who place the ſu- 
preme knowledge of man and his true 

real0n, 
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reaſon, in acknowledging the weak- 
neſs of his wit, and the uncertainty of 
his judgment : but when they deprive 
the ſenles of all credit, becauſe they 
may may be deceived, and doubt of 
every thing, becauſe they have ground 
to doubt of ſome things, they are not 
to be liſtned to. Theſe are extremu- 
ties far contrary to true Philoſophy, 
which only enjoyns moderation, 
XXX. 

But how much there is of folly to 
doubt of nothing, and to doubt of e- 
very thing : ſo much there is of un- 
prudence to approve all, and to ap- 
prove nothing. To preſerve the en- 
trre liberty- of ones judgment, with- 
out being prepoſleſſed with falſe Rea- 
lon, or pretended authority, 1s a 
ſtrength of mind whereof few are ca- 
pable. The proud man approves of 
nothing, for far he ſubmit himſelt by 
approving of ſomewhat ; the. light 
and ſuperficial perſon approves every 
thing , that he may ſpare himſelf the 
pains of examining what is propoſed 


. to him, To cloſe with every thing. 


G 3 and 
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and to cloſe with nothing, are other | 
extremities to be avoided by a wiſe þ 
man. The deſign of that Proconul 


of Greece, who called together to his 
houle all the Philoſophers of different 


Sects that were then in vogue at 4-} 
thens, that he might bring them to + | 
greement, appeared ridiculous to Pom: | 


fonius Atticus : but the deſign of that 
Arabian Philoſopher, who undertook 
to refute the opinions of all the other 


Philoſophers, and to overthrow thei | 


Doctrine, by a Book written to that 


purpoſe, which he called The Deſtru | 


tion of Philoſophy, ſeems to me more 
ridiculous. Awverroes wrote a Confu- 


tation of that Book, 'which he calls, 


The Deſtrnition of the Deſtruttion, and } 
which 15 one of the beſt of his pieces. | 
For I look upon it to be the utmoſt | 
point of extravagancy, conſidering the | 
way that men live in the world, for | 
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one to ſuſpend his judgment amongſt | 


{o many truths, and ſo many falſhoods ' 


umverſally acknowledged, and to ap- 
ply himſelf to no fide. There is like- 
wiſe weakneſs to follow only the ſen- 

t1ments 
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riments of others, and to become a 
| ſave to all their opinions : but it 1s a 
| far more dangerous condition, tv be 


hardened by a ſptrit of pride, againſt 


that inclination which man naturally 


{ hath to be perlwaded by reaſon and 
. | truth, ſo as to believe nothing, and to 


doubt of every thing. I like nor 
that blind ſubmiſhon of the Dilct- 
ples of Pythagoy.r:, who-xeaſoned no 
more after that he had ſpoken : his au- 
thority ſerved them for reaſon. Thoſe 
1mperious ways, which force men to 
yield, are fitter to overturn the mind, 
than to inſtru it. For, if we ſpeak 
properly, all rhe liberty that man hath, 
1s his right to judge of things as he 
pleaſes , and there 15 ncthing that de- 
pends on himſelf but the uſe which he 
makes of his opinion. All theſe ex- 


ceſſes are blame-worthy in a Philoſo- 


pher, who ought to mind nothing, 
but to hear reaſon, and find out truth. 
It 15 true there are ſome ſpirits, who 
ſtand in need of exerciſe and nouriſh- 
ment that they may be employed: all 
goes well with them, even falſe Noti- 
G 4 Ons, 
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ons, empty Imaginations , chimericl| 


Deſigns, and rather than have nothi 
to think on, they amuſe themlelves 
with the Viſions of others, their own 
heads having nothing to preſent them 
with for entertainment. From this 
Character men ſtumble on another 
more, pernicious, which is a levityin 
believing every thing. Let us avoid 
theſeextremities ; let us examine what 
1s doubtful, but let us give our aſſent 
to what 15 true ; let us never be 1mpo- 
ſed upon by conjectures, but let us not 
relift evidence ; and let us above all 
things conſult 'reaſon and common 
ſenſe, which are the ſureſt means to 
attain to the knowledge of the truth, 
gp ts 4 2 
When we ſeriouſly examine the mo- 
tives that incline moſt part of Philoſo- 
phers to eſpouſe a Party in the Opini- 
ons which are publickly profeſſed, we 
tnd in their conduc nothing leſs than 
Philoſophy : For it'is often without 
deliberation , without choice , before 
maturity of age, by chance, and even 
 fometimes without thinking on it, ow 
1611-01 :7, A Hh they 
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they cleave to an Opinion. As 1t com- 
monly happens to thoſe who come to 
be of a Sentiment, by the Cloaths they 
wear, by the Country they belong to, 
em by the company they keep, -by rhe 1n- 
this tereſt of the courle of life they follow, 
her # by the Cabal that wheadles them, by 
in the Croud that draws them along, by 
1d F the Torrent that hurries them, and al- 
at | ways by any other Conſideration than 
it that of Reaſon and Prudence. Where: 
>» | inthey are like thoſe Philoſophers, of 
t whom Cicero ſpeaks drollingly ; ad 
| quamcung; diſciplinam quaſi tempeſtate 
| delati, ad eam tanquam ad ſaxum ad- 
hereſcunt : who ſtick to an Opinion, 
| as men toſſed in aſtorm cleave to the 
Rock on which the tempeſt has caſt 
them. By this means men ſubmit 
'{ themlelves to the tyranny of prepol- 
| ſeſſion, becauſe they want ſtrength of 
diſcerning to ſet them above preju- 
dices: they forlake their own judg- 
ment, to be led by the fancies of ano- 
ther: they defend with heat, what 
they have undertaken without Rea- 
ſon; and maintain raſhly what they 
EY Ie have 


; By - 
have embraced inconfiderately, 


when one is prepoſleſled by a ſenti 4 


ment, he makes 1t a ſenlelets point 
honour to maintain a fooliſh opinion, 
It happens even ſometimes, that the 


animolity of Parties puts a {pirit into 


thoſe that have none , and that many 
times they have no other talent, no 
other reaſon, but the bitterneſs where. 
by they are animared. To conclude, 
theſe raſh and fortuitous embfacingy 
of the ſentiments of others, look 1» 


ridiculouſly, that it were far better not | 


at all to be a Philoſopher, than to be 
one of that ſtamp. The choice that is 
to be made in theſe occaſions, is to 
makenone at all, For a Philoſophy ſo 
little founded on reaſon is but a mere 
debauchery of Wit , and real weak- 
nels, 
XXXI1I. 
Truth is now-a-dayes fo perſecuted 


by all the difguiles of the Age,that men 


have not ingenuity enough to ſpeak 
candidly, or courage to be ſincere. He 
muſt be reſolute that would be a Philo- 
ſopher in good earneſt, Ir is a great- 

nels 


Elty 
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neſs of ſoul to ſpeak as one thinks, and 


to think as one ſpeaks; as that Rowan 


did, of whom Q«inri/ian ſpeaks, Scias 
eum ſentire que dicit; You may be 
aſſured he ſpeaks what he thinks. A 
Moral Philoſophy from the hand of 
ſo candid a man would have been of 
great force, and the loſs of the Trea- 
tiſe of Vertue which he compoled is 
great: for never man ſpake with great- 
er freedom than he, He imitated that 
ſtrain of Socrates, who could not dil- 
guiſe his ſentiments. Men are never 
ſubject to ſpeak againſt their Conſcien- 
ces but whenthey are weak : intereſt, 
paſſion, head-ſtrongnels, prejudice, the 
corrent of cuſtome, dependance,are the 
moſt uſual obſtacles to ſincerity, and 
the purity of our judgments, Such 
kinds of weakneſſes only make men 
forlake their own ſentiments, to em- 
brace the Opinions of orhers : And it 
1s but a lownelſs of Spirit, anda baſe 
complaiſance that make men ſquare 
their Opinions, by the judgment of 
thoſe they depend on, and whom they 
deſire to pleaſe, The truth is the moſt 


lovely 
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lovely of all Philoſophies, is to knof no 
how to live, that is, to accommody# hut 
ones lelf to  coginrnes affairs, and {4Þ to 
{ons, as reafon requires it : Yet thi on 
is to be done freely and withoyſ in 
conſtraint z that we may not imita} m 
thole weak ſouls, whole ſentiments @Þ b« 
every thing are borrowed, and whoz fo 
baſe themſelves to condeſcend to Op, F 
nions,to which they can hardly ſubmit þ - F 
becauſe they want courage to retan| 
their entire iberty, So ſervile a kind | 
of Philolophy is but a counterſet 
wiſdom. Such was that of the Sexaror,, 
who lived under Tiberius and Ners, 
of whom Tacitus ſpeaks ; who having 
proſtituted themſelyes to the moſt in- 
famous kind of flattery, put on the 
Mask of Philoſophy to ſave them 
from perſecution, wanting courage | 
to be true Pluloſophers, and truly to | 


ſpeak their Judgments in the Senate. 
XXXIIIL | 
Diſputation is an Art ſet in vogue | 
by the Schooles to rouſe Youth, and to | 
exercile their Wits : it ſerves to incul- 
catercalon to theſe that underſtand it 
Ped os not 
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kng not, and to impole ſilence on bablers ; 
das but it ſerves likewiſe to feed animoſity; 


to give a fair colour to all ſorts of paſſi- 


t tha on, afid to maintain opinionativeneſls, 
hoy in deſpight of Truth and ſound Judg- 


Utah 
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ment. There is no Philoſopher who 
becomes not by this fine Art, a man 
for progreſs, and clearing of doubts, 
For every diſputant may undertake to 
perſwade others of his Opinion by 
noiſe, when Reaſon fails him. In 
fine, diſputation, as all things elſe, has 
its good and evil: 1o that without pre- 
tending to condemn at, let us imploy 
it to thoſe uſes wherein it may do good, 
But let us open the eyes of rational 
men, that we may not abuſe them , for 
moſt-times men only diſpute, becauſe 
they underſtand not one another. 
Thales has vacuity in horrour, De- 
mocritus bogles not at it , let them but 
mutually explain themſelves, and they 
are good friends, Epicurms believes 
his ſenſes too much, Empedocles be- 
lieves them not at all: they ſhall gif. 
pute no more, when they have once 
agreed upon it what the errour is, 
which 
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which hinders the belicf that ſhould)& 


given them, Let us make a Carzejuf 
underſtand, what ſenſe and ſenfatiy 


th 
ot 


R/ 


is, . and he ſhall eaſily allow tha# of 


Horle is a Beaſt, though now heh; 
lieves it not. Men have diſputedgf 
moſt three hundred years about Libs. 
ty, becauſe as yet they are not agrey 
what it is: Let us make appear to Phi. 
loſophers and Divines, who have ſpp 


| kenof it ſo differently, wherein it ca 


ſiſts, and they ſhall ſpeak in the ſans 
Language, For in fine, when ma 


have reaſon , and are agreed abou | 


principles, there 15 no more diſputing, 


That great Diverſity of Opinions | 


which reign in the World, proceeds 


only from the different manner that 


Men think and ſpeak of them. This 
made Ariſtotle ſay, that when two ra- 
tional men are of a different ſentiment, 
it is commonly becauſe they ſpeak dif- 
ferently ; and all diſputation is more a- 
bout words than things. 
XXXIV. 
Though the Philoſophy which is 
taught in the Schools at preſent, with 
| that 


b 

Pp 
d 
t: 
o 
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# that method of diſputation introduced 


af there, hath been much cenſured by 


Ramrs, a Profeffor of the Univerſity 
of Parts, about the end of the laſt Ape, 
by Gaſſendus in the beginning of the 
| preſent, and generally by all the mo- 
dern Natural Philoſophers of any repu- 
tation ; becaule it hath ſuffered much of 
the purity of the Doctrine of Ari/toz/e to 
be corrupted by its Profeſſors, who . 
profels themſelves to be his greateſt 
Followers : yet for all that I ſtill think 
it the moſt convenient, 1n regard of 
the way that men live 1n at preſent, 
yea and the moſt proper for Youth, at 
the age that they apply themſelves to 
it ; becauſe that after all that hath been 
ſaid, it ſtamps on the mind an impreſ- 
lion of order, to make men ſpeak ex- 
actly, and with method of every thing : 
it teaches us to reduce unto certain 
principles the matters we treat of, that 
we may methodically deliver our opt- 
| nions: it exerciſes the ſpirits of youth 
by the ſubtleties of Logick and Meta- 
phylick, in the only way that they 
are Capable of: it gwwes them but an 
abridge 
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abridgment of Moral Philoſophy,whilgh th 
their underſtanding is not ripe enouphſ} 

to ſupport a long deduction of Con. 
cluſions, which are entertainments to 
ſerious and calm for the heat and edgy 
of youth ; which is an age of toolt.| cc 
tle experience, to delight in the con| w 
templation of the Works of Naturely| © 
a ſerious ſtudy of Natural Philoſophy, n 
and of too narrow a capacity to compre | | 
hend the vaſt extent of humane Aﬀeain, | | 
It were however to be wiſhed, that that | * 
part of Philoſophy were handled more F « 
methodically in the Schools, and tha | 
the moſt important Experiments and 
Obſervations of Nature were more par- 
ticularly diicuſſed : But it often comes 
to paſs that Maſters affe& to teach uſe- 
leſs things, to make it be thought that 
they will not forget the neceſſary, 
However, the method that is at pre- | 
ſent in uſe, might be brought to grea- 
ter perfection : but that perfection 1s 
only to be expected from the genius 
and candour of the Profeſſors, who 
can wave things indifferent, and 1n- 
fiſt on what is eflential, according a 
| tle |} 
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the meaſure of knowledge that expe- 
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| - rience may furniſh them with. For 


matters being in the ſtate they are, 
there is no great reaſon to expect as to 
that a well-adjuſted Reformation. To 
conclude, it is probable that the Laws, 
which ſuffer no innovation 1n the uſe 
of things univerſally eſtabliſhed, will 
not countenance any other method, 
but what is .now at preſent followed 
in the Univerſities , that they may not 
allow too great a freedom to the paſſi- 
on that men have naturally for new 
Opinions, the tendency whereof 1s of 
dangerous conſequence in a well-order- 
ed ſtate, eſpecially conſidering that 
Philoſophy is one of the inſtruments 
whereof Religion makes uſe in explain- 
Ing its deciſions, as we ſhall ſee at the 
end of this Treatiſe, Theſe are the Re- 
flexions which we have made on Philo- 
lophy in general : Let us now proceed 
to theſe which are to be made on the 
parts of Philoſophy ſeverally. 


The end of the firſt Part. 
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I. 
<IFNL O GI CK may be ſaid toke 
YIISETY the firſt ray of Evidence, 

£ and the firſt draught d 

UW Method,that is diſplayedon 
Sciences : becaule its buſi 
nels is to form the judgment, which 
is the uſual inſtrument that the mind 
employs in reaſoning truly, and in 


diſcerning truth and falſhood exadtly, | 


by diſtinguiſhing what is ſimple from 
what is compound, and what is con- 
tingent from what is neceſſary, And 
lecing this Art is the ſource from 
whence flows certainty, there Ol 

ute 
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little ſecurity in all the Reaſonings of 
men without its aſſiſtance. So that its 


' chief office is' to diſcover truth, and 


make Reaſon palpable. But that Art 
became counterfeit by the character of 
the ſpirits of thoſe that firſt made ule 
of it : That ray, though pure and in- 


' corruptible 1n it ſelf, was corrupted ; 


and humane Reaſon, which ſubmitted 
it ſelf to that condu&, fell into Errour, 
by the bad uſe it made of that Science. 
Infomuch that Logick, which was on- 
ly invented to imprint a Character of 
juſtne(s on the mind, did help to mil- 
lead it : and the firſt Precepts of Dia- 
lectick which were given to men for a 
Rule, ſerved as ſnares laid for them, 
to make them fall into Errour, For as 
there 1s nothing ſo ſecret as the 
thoughts, ſo men found the art to dil- 


' guiſe them into a thouſand ſhapes , as 
- may be ſeen 1n the Hiſtory and Reyo- 


lutzons of this Science. 
TR 5 
The firſt Philoſophers who made 
more ule of reaſon than reaſoning, ad- 
dicted themſelves ſo much to the ſtudy 
H 2 of 
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of Natural Philoſophy, that they mint put 
ed Logick but little : they realondllyf jnt 


their obſervations, without knowng tic 
the Art of reaſoning. There wasuff Re 


Logick in uſe in the School of Pythuf thi 
7.45, but his ſole Authority ; his I th 
(ciples were ſilent when he had ſpokaff w: 
It 15 true, Apalezs pretends that Plaſt w' 
took his firſt Notions of Logick fff in 


the Pythagoreans, But Ariſtotle 
ſures us, that though there be exatit} Sc 
nough Definitions to be found 1n therj ec 
writings,yet they knew not Dialeady 7 
whereof the Art was not then dilu 
vered, nor the Rules eſtabliſhed, Ze} 
Eleates — a man of aquick and ſubtit 

Spirit, was the firſt that found in dl 
courſe that natural connexion of pri 
ciples and conſequences, which her: 

duced into an Art, as Plato teſtift 

and Proclus confirms. From when} 
t appears that the Logick of Zexo cot} 
liſted in obſerving the dependanc: 

which propoſitions have one on ano 
ther, and upon that obſervation tl 
rank them in their natural order. That 


was his Method ; he explained Wy 
U 
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but by way of Dialogue, and brought 
ay intwo or three Perlons, who by que- 
wi# tions and anſwers made a Methodical 
W Reaſoning on every thing : and from 
# this Art, he was the firlt »that called 
# that Science Dialectick , whereby the 
way of handling Philoſophy 1n verle 
which was uſed before, ceaſed. For 
up in Dialogue Men found the means to 
28 retain an agreeable air, without loſing 
ag Solidity: and that way ?P/ato follow- 
ers ed, as the moſt proper for inſtrution. 
dF The cuſtome was to interrogate him 
0 whom they taught, and to make him 
mp anſwer according to his Cpacity. 
te -Zexo who was ſubtle, mingled a quaint 
uf and captious air with his Method, 
uw-# whereby he puzled the mind. Prota- 
rf goras, the Diſciple of Zexo, who had 
wh likewiſe Democritns for Maſter, refined 
[6 
I 


that Method, and made it ſtill more 

| nice by his Sophiſms, for wanting ſo- 
cf} lidity he endeavoured to be ſubtile, 
0-F and coming ſhort of a Philoſopher, 
to he ſet up for a Sophiſt. Ariſtotle ſayes 
at} that he framed common-places of que- 
gf tions and an{wers, whereof he made 
ut H 3 all 
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an Art to ſurprize and perplex the mij 
Simon that famous Artiſt of Athey 
of whom Socrates {peaks ſo mug 
and Crito his friend, were likewile tt 
Diſciples of Zexo and great Dialek 
clans, as Dyzogenes Laertius aflures us, 
[II 
Enuclide of HMepgara {ubtilized mor 
all the (ubtility of Diale&ick, andy 
ded to it a brisker way of diſputinghy 
g1ving more heat to his diſcourſe: þ 
drove that even to excels, which gue 
occalion to Timon to reproach hin, 
tor having i(pired into thoſe of Mg 
7.4, Avro £e:7400, a rage of diſputation,by 


that Captious and Sophiſtick Logick} 


that he taught them, which Socrates 
approved not, becauſe there was no 
Sincerity in that way, It was Euclid 
and his Scholar Eubnl;des, who invent- 
ed the Sophiſms, which became fince 
{o famous in the Schools, whereof Dir 
genes Laertius makes mention ; which 
after all have nothing real but their 
i{ubtility, as the Dilemma, the Horned 


Argument, the Sorites, theſe ſo fa- | 
INOUS Merarick INtErrogations , of 


which 
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which Plutarch ſpeaks; and all the 
Pettifoggings of that kind, which made 
Diale&ick ito contemptible at Arheps, 
Socrates was obliged to render 1t ridicu- 
lous in his diſcourles againſt the Sophiſt's, 
to the end he might undeceive mens 
minds in the Opinion thereof, From 
Euclide Demoſthenes learnt the Art of 
the Dilemma, and thele preſſing ways 
ob that rendered him ſo vehement in that 
: k& manner of Eloquence which he follow- 
aw ed. The Logick of P/4to, which 1s 
in the ſame with that of Socrates, con- 
7s fiſts more in Examples than Precepts ; 
bh it hath nothing that is particular for 
ck} reaſoning, becauſe Socrates valued not 
ts} that part of Philoſophy. Though both 
no} of them placed the firit diſcerning of 
de 4 Truth and Falthood 1n the ſenſes , yet 
t-] they pretended that the mind ought to 
ce | judge thereof, and that Men ſhould 
- | only refer themſelves to that Judgment: 
h | becauſe that without ſticking on the 
Ir | ſurface of things, it penetrated into the 
d | eternal and immutable principle of 
- | them, which they called the Idea, and 
which alone they eſtabliſhed as the rule 
ES H 4 of 
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of the diſtintion which ſhould bemag 
in the Judgment of things, But ſe, 
ing the Soul ot Man was but a ſmall 
{ſpark of the Univerlal Soul of the 
World, and according to them, a Bean 
of the Divinity, they thought that tha 
particle united to its principle was ig. 
norant of nothing ; but that entring 
into the Body, by that alliance 1t con- 
tracted Ignorance and Impiety, from 
which Logick ſerved to purify i, 
Alcinous who explains exactly enough 
the DialeQtick of Plato, ſays, That 
that Philoſopher made uſe of Divil 
on, Definition, and Induction, tore- 
mount to the Fountain-head of firſ 
Truth, from whence he drew his prin- 
ciples, to the end he might think and 
[peak wiſely of every thing , and that 
that was his moſt uſual Method. 


Diviſion was as a ladder, whereby tO 4- 


ſcend from ſenſible things to things in- 
tellectual. Definition was a way to lead 
irom things demonſtrated,to thoſe that 
were not : and Induction the meansto 
find the truth by the principle of ſuppo- 


titions, For by Diviſion he cameto De; 


figition,and by Definition to June 


_ 
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andDemonſtration, And Dzogenes Laer- 
tis aſſures us, that that was the moſt 
general way which Plato made uſe of 
1a making his Demonſtrations. Cicero 
and Quintilian are of the ſame Opini- 
nion. However, it muſt be granted, 
that Secrates in his manner of reaſon- 
ing addicted himſelf more to Iaterro- 
gations than Anſwers , becauſe the 
Character of his Mind was fitter to 
raiſe, than to reſolve difficulties. More- 
over, it appears by the Principles of 
the Logick of Socrates and Plato, 
which allowed no truth but 1n the 
Ideas, that all their School made Pro- 
feſſion of knowing nothing , becauſe 


- that Men cannot judge of ſingle and 


Individual beings, but by the ſenſes 
which are fallacious : So that the Di- 
ſciples of P/ato placed all their Logick 
in not believing any thing roo ſlightly, 
and in retaining the entire Liberty of 
Judgment, among the uncertainties 
which are found almoſt in every thing. 
And in fine, upon that great maxime 
of a general Incomprehenſibility of all 
things, was the Academy reformed 
under Zacydes and Arcefilas, and the 


VI 
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Sect of the Scepticks and Pyrrhoniftsrai 
ed, who doubted of things that wer, 
moſt certain, The Academicks under 
ſtood very well, that nothing coulf 
beunderſtood ; the Pyrrhoniſts did ng 
ſo much as underſtand that. And 
far the Principles of the Logick 
Plato trained on the minds of men, 
EY; 

There appeared nothing before 4 
riſtotle, regulated and ſetled 1n Logick 
That ſublime and intelligent genius 
ſounded the Abyſs of the mind of Man, 
that he diſcovered all its movements, 
by the exact diſtinction that he made 
of the operations thereof, Men had 
not as yet launched out into the Ocean, 
nor known the depth of the thoughts 
of man. Ariſtotle was the firſt that 
diſcovered that new way of attaining 
toScience by the evidence of Demon- 


{tration, and of proceeding geometri- | 
ally to demonſtration by the infallibil- | 


ty of Syllogiſm, the moft accompliſhed 
work and the greateſt attempt of the 
Wit of Man, Thus you have an abridg- 
ment of the Art and Method of the Lo- 
gick of 4ri/torle, which is ſo ſure, that 
without 


| 
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without it,one can have no perfect afſu- 
rancein realoning,and which 1s aruleto 
make men juſt and exact in conce1ving 


what is to be conceved. But what 
Road hath he taken to attain to that, 
and what Art hath he employed to tix 
the mind of man naturally volatile, 
and to render it inexpugnable 1n what 
it knows? It behoved him trſt to re- 
move all ambiguity and equivocation 
from expreſſion, make a pertect De- 
monſtration of Humane Reaſoning, 
which has no better Foundation than 
Words and Thoughts cloathed with all 
their imperfections, and to give the 
greateſt {olidity of Science to the moſt 
uncertain and undetermined matter 
that can be imagined. He marches 
in the purſuit of that deſign by ways 
then unknown: to Reaſon, and whereof 
before him there was hardly any tract : 
he removes from the thoughts all the 
defects whereby expreſſion is able to 
impoſe upon any man, and diſperſes all 
the miſts wherewith the imagination 
may offuſcate the mind, For that end 
1n the Book of 1zterpretation which is 
2a kind 
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a kind of rational Grammar, he ex: 
mines the.vertue and fignitication of 
words ; in the Categories he forms the 
true notions of terms, to prepare them 
for Diviſion and Definition, by reduc: 
ing them to their natural ſenſe 1n his | 
Books of Azalyticks, he lays down 
the rules of the Modal Converſion of 
all ſorts of propoſitions, and of the dif 
ferent Figures of Syllogiſm, whereof 
he ſetles the principal grounds on three 
Axioms of his Logick : and all that con- 
ſtructure is purely a work of his own, 
He Cree? Aras nothing 1n his Book 
of Categories, which are but diſpoſi- 
tions to Demonſtration : he demon- 
ſtrates nothing in his Book of 7zterpre- 
ation, but the principle of contradico- 
ry propoſitions : but in the Books of 
Analyticks his conceptions are almoſt 
ſo many demonſtrations, and his de- 
monftrations ſo many principles. The 
Topicks are but common places of dia- 
le&tick or probable Arguments, The 
Elenchs are all the Sophiſms imaginable 
in their ſource. The two rules which 
he eſtabliſhes for the perfet compoſt; 
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tion of a Syllogiſm, are, That there 
oughtto be nothing falle in the matter, 
nor nothing faulty in the form. His 
manner of writing has nothing of the 
faintneſs of the dilcourle of Plato, nor 
of the diffuſed ſtile of his Age , all 1s 
vigorous and cloſe, In fine, that pure 
Geometrical Method of Demonſtratt- 
on, which he followed, hath appear- 
ed always ſo exat, that 1t hath 
been uſed by the learned 1n all Sci- 
ences, as the moſt ſolid, and moſt con- 
ſonant to'the uſual manner of reaſon- 
ing: and that conſtruftion of Syllo- 
giſm, which is the true Logick of 4- 
riſlotle, 1s fo perfett inits kind, that no- 
thing can have ſince been added to it, 
or diminiſhed from it, without cor- 
rupting the ſame. Men of found Judg- 
ment can admit of no other man-- 
ner, nor no other principles of reaſon- 
ing, but thoſe of Ariſtotle, And ſee- 
Ing in all Ages men have diſputed a- 
g411n{t reaſon , becauſe it 1s Opinion 
commonly that [wayes the World, the 
Learned Ages have been only diftin- 
guwihed from others, by the eſteem 


they 
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they have had of the Logick of Ariſte; 
zle, For, to ſpeak the truth, what he 
hath done for the rectifying of reaſon, 
by cutting off equivocation from terms, 
and confuſion from conceptions , is 
one of the greateſt Maſter-pieces of | % 
Humane Realon ; it muſt notwith- | 9c 
ſtanding be acknowledged, that the th 
principal ſcope of that Logick is not | ® 
{> much to teach man the Art of re» | * 
ſoning, which he knows naturally, as x] 
to give rules for examining falſe rex 
ſonings, that they may be well diſtin- 

guithed from the true, and to guard 
one againſt the Sophiſms of Zexo and 
Parmenides, For there was forged in 
his time a falle method of reaſoning, 
which the Sophiſts put in vogue, and 
which he endeavours to overthrow 
by making it known, Upon this Idea 
all the deſign of his Logick does move, 
that he may form the Laws of an Art 
which gives Laws to all others, 

| V. 

The School of Zero exerciſed them- 
{elves ſo much in Dialectick, that the 
Sect of the Stoicks ſubtilized more up- 

On | 
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on it, than all the other Sets beſides. 
It was perhaps the difhiculty they had 
to maintain their imaginary Morality, 
which obliged them to ſupply by their 
ſubtlety what was wanting 1n ſoli- 
dity to their Do&rine. So they ad- 
ded to the Artifices of Zexo Eleates, to 
the wranglings of Exclid of Megara, 
and to the quaintneſs of Socrates, all 
the artifice of C/eartes and Chryſipprs, 
the greateſt Diale&icians that ever 
were, that they might make to them- 
ſelves a new Logick, To that it was 
properly that they bent all their wat, 
ſays Cicero, that they might make to 
themſelves an artificial Reaſon, having 
but little real to maintain the falſe wil- 
dom of their Philoſophy : it may be 
{aid that they briſtled their wit with all 
the prickles of Diale&tick,to arm them- 
ſelves againſt their Adverſaries, and 
that they became the moſt redoubtable 
Pettitoggers of the School, that they 
might lately be the greateſt amplifiers, 
1n the notion that they forged to them- 
ſelves of their wile-man. Nor did 
any thing give greater reputation to 

their 
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their opinion, than the art that they 
employed to defend it. They altered 
nothing of the grounds of the Diale- 
Eick of Ariſtotle ; except that they 
added to the Syllogilm, which was of 
common uſe amongſt them, a more 
animated air of diſputation, by quick, 
ſhort, and preſſing Wes 60, 
which gave great vigour to their re 
ſonings. That knacky and nice hy- 
mour which held them commonh; 
made them turn all their DialeQick 
into perverſe ſophiſtication, that they 


might invent new modes of Syllogilm | 


leſs natural, but more captious than 
thoſe of Ariſtorle, Its pretended, that 
Chryſippus was lo much addicted to that 
Science, that he alone wrote of it x- 
bove three hundred Volumes : but he 
weakened the ſtrength of it, ſays Se 
zeca, by too much refining.. It was 


he and his Succeflors who firſt brought | 


in vogue the formalities and virtual 
diſtinctions : 1t 15 true, that by the vi- 
vacity of their wit they gave too 
Ereat authority to the imagination, 
which makes things always greater 


than 


_— 
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than they are, by giving too much 
yertue to expreſſions, and too- great a 

wer to terms. There was nothing 

bat words and theirſignihcation diſpu- 
ted of in their Schools. And thereby 

they became the firſt Authors 'of that 

Philoſophy, which was revived by the 

Nominalifts in theſe laſt Ages : atleaſt 

they have much reſembled one ano- 

ther in their way of ſubtilizing too 
much on the terms they made uſe of. 
But that DialeRick which conſiſted al- 
moſt” altogether in- words, made the 
Stoicks ſomewhat ſuperficial z and pla- 
ced- all their Philoſophy on their lips. 
Yet ſeeing the Logick of Ariſto:le was 
long unknown, becauſe his Writings 
were lo ; the Logick of Zeno paſled 
current in the following Ages more 
than any other, it was even the firſt 
that was taughr at Rome, And it is on 
theſe ſubtleties of Logick, that Plau- 
ts plays in ſeveral places of his Co- 
medies, as Cicero did afterwards in 
many- parts of his Works. For the 
Stoicks by reaſon of their ſubtlety were 
decryed at Rome, 


I : VI. Epi- 
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Epicurw fell upon a method of my. 

ſoning leſs artificious, but more del | 
cate than that of Zene. What Cicey 
objets to him that he deſpiſed Diak 
Rick, 1s not true but 1n reſpect of thy 
of the Stoicks , which he approve 
not, becauſe he found it to be pun 
lious. Epicurus took 2 FRuS WH, 
That analytical method of diviſion a 
argumentation introduced by A4riſfa 
was unknown to him, which rendr( 
him weak in diſpute, He ſought truth 
only by the ſenſes, which he calledihi 
firſt natural light of man , and thatws 
his ficſt Rule, as reflexion.on the judg 
ment of the fenſes was his ſecond, 
And as he did acknowledge two kinds 
of truth, rhe one Natural and the6- 
ther Moral ; ſo he would have the. (en: 
ſes diſtinguiſh what & real, and the 8p 
petite, which is the way by which thx | 
heart declares it felf, purſue what is | 
good and convenient for its ſtate: apd | 
that is it which he calls Moral Truth. | 
Thus is in general the ground of his | 
Doctrine, and theſe are us Orig | 
I, That 
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1. That ſenſe cannot: be deceived ; be- 
cauſe the impreſſion that it receives 


| from the objec is always true, being 


wrought by a ſenſible ſpecies: but thar 
the reaſoning which the Soul makes up- 
on that impreſſion may be falſe. 2.,Tha 
the opinion which is drawn from the 
ſenſation may be true or falle, 3. That 
it is trye when the judgment of the 
ſenſes is made in form, without ler, 
and with ſuch evidence as Reaſon can- 
not reſiſt, and that it may be falle, 
when it wants that evidence. Theſe 
are the principal Maxims of the Lo- 
gick of Epicurms: upon which he 
grounds the different reaſonings of the 
Soul that are made in the mind, ac- 
cording to the ſympathy that there is 
between the Spirit and the Senſes, It is 
only,{ays he,upon the ideas and notices 
which the Soul receives by the Senſes, 
that are formed the doubt or opinion, 
the obſcurity or evidence,whereof it re- 
ceives the jmprefſion. Moreover that 
way of anticipated knowledge, which 
he calls ag2ns, preſumption, is in his 
Dodrine a kind of Idea of things in- 

I 2 dividual 
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dividual re-united in a general con 
_ from whence he forms the 
rule of Definition, which he takes tohe 
the only way of attaining to knoy-F 
ledge. By all theſe Principles he four- 
ded a more natural way of reaſoni 
than the other Philoſophers did, It i 
true that he grounded a part of the | 
ſimpliciry of Iis Logick upon the per. 
ſpicuity of terms, being perlwade } 
that all diſputes did commonly proceed 
but from the ambiguity of Propoſit- 
ons. He anſwered all Sophiſms by the 
ſole explication of the words. * Fort 
when men underſtand themſelves, and 
are no more Beaſts, there 15 no more 
diſputing. But he was careful tore 
cifie the defe&t of rhar Principle in all 
his Reaſonings , by great circumiſe- 
Etion. And Lucretins, who in his 
Poem explains the DoErine of Ept- 


ate tht 


curus, propoles to himſelf more thai | 


fourteen Objections which are made 


againſt the judgment of the Senſes, to | 
which he anſwers ſo clearly in bis | 


fourth Book, that he leaves not a word 


to be ſaid more, In fine, plain com- 
mon 
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mon ſenſe, maintained by ſome natu- 


| ralreflexions, was all the art of FZpicu-. 


rs : he made not ſo much ado about 
it, as the Stoicks did, who placed a 
part of their wit in the magnificence 
of their expreſſions, whereby they be- 
came ridiculous to the Epicureans, 
VII. | 

After that the Writings of Ar:ſlotle, 
which were ſo long concealed, were 
diſcovered, and that his method was 
known, men addicted themſelves to 
it in ſucceeding times, as to the {o- 
lideſt and ſureſt of all: the art of think- 
ing and diſcourſing appearing in it, in 
its higheſt perfeion, by the inventi- 
on of Syllogiſm , to which all the me- 
ditation and reflexions of Philoſophers 
can adde nothing. Galen himſelt who 
had entertained other Notions on Lo- 
gick, and who had compoſed a new 


| Dialetick, which is loſt, followed at 


laſt that of Ariftozle, and gave it even 
applauſe and reputation : and that new 
Figure of Syllogiſm, which he invent- 


| ed, paſled only for an indire& method 


of demonſtration. Alexander Aphro- 
t:3 diſeus, 
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 diſews, Simplicins, Ammonius, Phil. 
2u5, amongſt the Greeks , Apuleine,, 
Anguſtine, Boetins, Thomas Aquiny, 
and many others amongſt the Latin 
alwell as the Arabirns , laboured 
the Logick of Ariſtotle, as on the bt | 
of all others, Ir is even true that ther 
hath been nothing faid rationally ſince 
oh that Science, which Ariſtotle had 
not thought on before : and it maybe 
affirmed, that there has not any new 
thing almoſt been difcoyered, 1n the 
univerſal economy of the operationsd 
the mind, ſince that Philo opher hath | 
written on it. Upon that admirable Ms | 
del alſo was fratnedthe Sec of the Scho- 
lIafticks or Schoolmen, who reigned 6 
long in the Schools, and with ſo much | 
authority, It is truethat there happ 
thetein a Schiſm between the Not 
naliſts and Realiſts : but both of them 
in their diſputes reaſoned only on tlr ! 
Principles of AriForle, I ſhall fay nt 


thing of the Logick of R:ymnnd Lil, 


which is bur the meer gibrith of the | 


Cabal, and a ranking up of words In 
Mn order that is bur arbitrary , and 
which | 
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| which hath nothing of reality : it is 


an art of ſpeaking of all things with- 


| out judgment, and of diſcourſing at 


random as much as men pleaſe, In tine, 
it is a very extravagant Notion of Lo- 
oick, which Peter Moptuns pretends 
to have been copied from head to tail, 
from an Arabian Philoſopher called 
Abezebroy, proper to puzzle Antichriſt 
when he comes into the world. Upon 
this fair original Rezmard Lally formed 
the Idea of his Logick, which could 
never as yet make men any thing but 
Enthuſiaſs or Ighorant. About two 


| hundred years ago Lanrentin Yallz Un- 
| dertook to reform the Logick of Ari- 


ſtotle, by reducing the ten Categories 
into three, and cutting off the third Fi- 
gure of Syllogiſm, He ſucceeded not 
in that boldneſs, for he had no Fol- 
lowers. LZudovicws Vives undertook 
another Reformation, which concern- 
ed the Schoolmen more than Ariſtotle ; 
but likewiſe without ſucceſs. Rape 
had no better luck in his deſign of o- 
verthrowing the credit of Ari/totle, up- 
on the Memoires of rYalla and Fives. 

I 4 For 
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For the Idea that he conceived of hi 
new Diale&ick contains nothing ratio- 
nal, but what he hath borrowed from 
the Diale&ick of Ariotle, which he 
hath corrupted by endeavouring tore. | 
formit. Cardany compoled a Logick, 
upon the Logick of Ariſtot/e, of Hy. 
pocrates , of Euclide, of Ptolomy, and 
of Galex ; but that Work hath n& 
thing in it that 15 good, but what he 
hath taken from the geometrical me 
thod of Aritozle, which he brings in 
toit, - 
VIII. 
We ſhall now tell you our thoughts | 
of the late Dialecticians. The Organ 
of Bacoz 1s not methodical , it is made 
up of curious conceits, which pro- 
ceed only from an exceſſive paſſion that 
that Author hath. to ſignalize himſelt 


by new ſentiments, and to ſay what & | 
thers have not ſaid. There is nothing | 
leſs ſolid than the four Idols, which he 
makes the Principles of all things. 
Every thing there'is metaphorical, and 
hardly any thing proper : that geome- 
trical way of reaſoning in VS 
one 
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the Schoolmen 1s unknown to him, 
But the Spaniards, who are the Ma- 
fters of other people in the matter of 
Reflexions, refined Logick ſo much in 
the laſt Age, that they corrupted the 
Purity of Natural Reafon, by the ſub- 
tilty of their Reaſonings ; falling into 
empty and abſtracted ſpeculations, 
which had nothing of reality. Theſe 
Philoſophers found an Art of enjoying 
Reaſon in ſpight of common-ſenle , 
and of giving a colour, and I know 
not what ſpecious paint,to the moſt un- 
reaſonable matters. It was not now, 
as heretofore, the reft:ning the know- 
ledgeof things that they endeavoured, 
but Conceptions and Terms, And Diſ- 
putation became thereby ſo full of 
wrangling and animoſity, that it was 
good for nothing elſe but to heat the 
Choler, and blacken the Blood of Phi- 
loſophers. Smigleſius a Polonian Jeſuit, 
was one of the firſt that wrote at the 
ſame time both moſt ſubtilly and moſt 
folidly on the Logick of Ariſtozle, He 
hath by the Sagacity of his Wit dived 
into the depth of that Science, with a 


perſpicuity 
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perſpicuity and exactneſs, that is hard 
ly to be found elſewhere, His Logick 
isa loyely piece, The other Moder 
Philoſophers are more addicted to Ns 
tural Philoſophy than Logick : but 
there is nothing more extravagant, 
than the Treatiſe which Ya» Helmont 


hath written on Logick, by his unres | 


ſonable overthrowing all the Principles 
of Ariſtotle. Deſcartes began a Logick 
which 1s not compleated : Some Frag 
ments thereof have remained in the 
hands of one of his Scholars , under 
the Title of Erudition. There are ſome 
Lineaments of Diale&tick in his Me- 
thod, where he ſayeth that the mind 
of man being limited, it muſt at fuſt 
be buſied about ſimple Objects , then 
accuſtomed by little and little to the 
knowledge of compound Objects, and 
to diſtinguiſh the one from the ©- 
ther. He would have men to diſen- 
gage themſelves from prejudices, en- 
ter into a thought of doubting of every 
thing, that they may be able to diſtin- 
guiſh what is trug from what is falſe. His 
firſt Principle, 7 rhink, therefore : an, 
whic 
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which he propoſes as the firſt evident 
and ſenſible truth, if it be narrowly ex> 
athined, hath in it ſomewhat defective : 
for the Propoſition,7 rh7#k, being to be 
reduced to this, / am thinking , that is 
to ſay, 1 am, therefore 1 am, tmakes a 
frivolous ſenſe. But nevertheleſs, as 
he hath raved the beſt of any of rhe 
Moderns, ſo what he hath ſaid, for al 
its Noveltie is not ill deviſed : And 
thereis found in it a depth of Meditatt- 
on, which is peculiar to himſelf, yer 
there is nothing leſs Methodical than 
his Diſcourſe concerning Merhod, Tt 
Is 2 _ -podge of Morality, Natural 
Philoſophy, and Metaphyſicks, which 
eſtabliſhes hardly any thing. Howe- 
ver there is to be found in it fome 
draughts of Sincerity, which ſhow the 
true intention of his mind , eſpecially 
when he moſt ingeniouſly ſays, That 
Men pain nothing ”y Philoſopby but the 
means t0 peut probably of every thing, 
and to make themſelves be admired 


the leſs knowing. The DialeQick of. 


| Campanxellais confuſed and perplexed, 


being built upon the Platforme of 
: the 
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the Averroiſts, whereof he framed to 
himſelf too abſtracted a Notion. Bur 
to conclude this point , it may be ſaid, F 
that the compleateſt Modern piece of 
Logick in all its parts, is that which 
Peter Mounyer, a Philician of Gre zoble, 
hath publiſhed on the Writings of Fa 
ther Fahri a Feſuit. There is nothing 
more Original than what he hath writ- 
ten, chiefly on the Art of Syllogiſm,and 
Conſequence. No man hath hitherto 
carried that Science: farther, nor hath 
more exhauſted that matter by the al- 
moſt Infinite Enumeration of all the 
modes, and of all the imaginable con- 
nexion of terms which conſtitute a 
Syllogiſm, But let us proceed to Mo- 
ral Philoſophy , which is ſomewhat 
leſs obſcure and more real, 


The ena of the ſecond Part, 
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2@ 0 R A L Philoſophy 
> teaches the way of liv- 

2 ing,as Logick the man- 
df 6&8 ner of ſpeaking andrea- 
— ſoning ; the one regu- 
| = lates the thoughts, and 
the other the deſires of the Soul. De- 
mocritus was the firſt of Philoſophers 
that thought it ſtrange, that Man who 
was ignorant of himſelf, amuſed him- 
ſelf about the ſtudy of the Heavens. 
For that was the exerciſe of the Philo- 
ſophers before Socrates, who began firſt 
to mind the ordering of his Manners. 
He 
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He had the firſt notion of it from ps. 
thagoras, who applyed himſelf to Mo. 
rality whilſt he oblerved Nature. That 
Science which he learnt from the v& 
tans, by the correſpondence that 
e had wirh their Prieſts, was not his 
oreateſt delight, though it was not al 
together indifferent to him. The d& 
ſign of that Moral Philoſophy of his 
aimed, at. the partying of the mind, 
from the impurities of the body and 
the miſts of imagination, by the ſtu 
dy of Philoſophy, which he called : 
meditation on death , it was alſo the 
moſt pure and religious, but the leaft 
exact of all Moral Pluloſophies. For 
it contained only bare Maxims, with- 
our order and connexion : and his 
Maxims were only a plain interpreta- 
tioa of the Worſhip of the Gods, of 
the care that is te be had of Parents 
and Friends, of natural honeſty, of 
modeſty, probity, publick intereſt, and 
other duties of life. And by the Pre- 
cepts of ſo ſound Dodrine he formed 
the manners and minds of the people 
that heard him. St. Feromee faith, _ 
a 
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all the Morality of Pythagors 1s com- 
prehended in his Poem, which 15 not 
ſo much to be attributed to him as to 
his Scholars : we have an abridgment 
of it in the Commentary of Hierocles 
on that Poem, This Hierocles was Gor 
vernour of 4/exaudris under Dioclefi- 
4n, There 1s to be found in Longinus 
2 hint of the Morality of Pythagoras, 
which gives a great Idea of his Do- 
arine, 


Da always good: and never lye, 


And though 4r:/otle affirms, that 
that Philoſopher {peaks not fo well of 
vertues as Socrates did : yet it muſt be 
granted, ſays Cicero, that there appear- 
ed 2 certain Character of Wiſdom in 
the followers of Pythagoras, which fo 
diſtinguiſhed them from other Philoſo- 
phers, that at Rowe under the firſt 
Conſuls, a man paſt for a Pythagorea 
when he had a compoſed meen , and 
what Athens reports of the Sobriety 
of theſe Philoſophers, hath given An- 
tquity a great admuration for {o-auſtere 
a Morality, II. Socra- 
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II 


' Socrates gave Principles to the My. 
ral Philolophy, which Pythazory 
brought from Zgypr, and began tore: 
duce it into Method, by the diſtin. 
on which he made of Virtues, and 
their Definitions. The other Philoſs 
phers that went before him, ſtudied 
nature. Socrates ſtudied himlelf, by 
the care he had of cultivating his Soul 
more than his Reaſon, and of improy- 
ig his Manners rather than his Wit, 
He had a wonderful diſpoſition to ver- 
rue, for with a profound Capacity, he 
had a Modeſty and Simplicity that ren- 
dred him amiable to all men, -That 
familiar Spirit, which Apuleizs callsthe 
God of Socrates, hath given occaſion 
of much dilcourle conce rning the Mo- 
raity of that Philoſopher. 7?ato pre- 
tended that it was a kind of invilible 
genius that guided him : Tertullian 
and Lattantirs lay it was a real demon: 


Plutarch aſſures us that it was a way of 


incezirig to the right or left, which 
ſerved Socrates fora good or bad Omen 
in any tlung he undertook, Maxim 


of 
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of Tyre thinks it was a ſecret inſtin& 
of his Conſcience, which inclined him 
to good, and averted him from evil. 
Pomponatins judges that it was only 
the Planet which ruled in his Nativity. 
And Moztanus will have it to have 
been a ſudden inclination of his Wall, 
and a kind of inſpiration, which ſerv- 
ed for foreſight to that Philoſopher 1n 
ſurpriſes, an intimation in doubts, and 
a guide in dangers. But without ſo 
much ado, 1t is probable that that pre- 
tended Spirit of Socrates, which (erved 
him for a Conductor in his actions,was 
nothing elſe but the Prudence which 
he had acquired by his Experience in 
chings, and the Reflexions he made on 
their Events , wherein he was feldom 
miſtaken, Inſomuch that is hath been 
believed of him, what Hvmey would 
have us believe of the great men, of 
whom he ſpeaks in his Poems ; to 
whom he aſſigned Deities for Guides, 
in the dangers to which their Valour 
expoled them, For in fine, the Mo- 
rality of Socrates was his Demon: and 
all his Art conſiſted in his Prudence. 

K He 
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He was unjuſtly condemned to death, 
for want of Religion. His ruine, faith 
Plutarch, was-an effett of his Piety; 
and he became only ſuſpected of irre- 
ligion, becauſe he would render the 
Philolophy of Pythayoras purer, by 
Cutting off the Fables and Superſtitions 
that had flipt into it, and which ren. 
dred it ridiculous to his diſciples, thut 
he might leave nothing 1n it but what 
was reaſonable. In effect Socrates had 


ſo great a veneration for the Gods, (ays | 


Cicero, that Xenophoz: having conſult 
ed him, if he ſhould follow Cyr: 
Mans counſel, {aid he, is uncertain, iu 
muſt adviſe with God, In fine, the Do- 
Etrine of Socrates was a continual Lel- 
ſon to Vertue, whereof the moſt part 
of other Philoſophers ſpeak only for 
oltentation, or policy : that drolling 
way he made uſe of, was but a me- 
thod to procure attention, Morality 
which 1n its natural auſterity would 
have been apt to have diſguſted peo- 
ple, invited them under an agreeable 
appearance : the ſeaſoning which that 
Philoſopher gave to the dryneſs of his 

Maxims, 
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Maxims, made them be much more. 
favourably received of the Publick , 
yea and thereby he avoided that ſtile 
of authority and arrogance, which 
was then in uſe among the Sophiſts, 
as an odious yoke to Reaſon : and he 
handled with 1o little ſeriouſneſs the 
moſt ſerious matters, that he made it 
one of his Maxims to do ſo, knowing 
very well that the ſureſt way to per- 
{wade was to pleale. 
| IIL 

Plato brought Moral Philoſophy ſtill 
to greater perfection, upon the Model 
that Socrates had left him : For by his 
Ideas, which he gave to every thing, 
as the Univerlal Principle of Philoſo- 
phy , he raiſed all Vertues to their 
higheſt perfection. In his Phedrus he 
explains the nature of Moral Philoſo- 
phy, the end whereof 1s to purifie the 
mind from the errours of imagination, 
by the reflexions that Philoſophy ſug- 
geſts to him. However the greateſt 
part of his Dialogues are but good 
diſcourſes without principles , bur 
which fail not to hit the mark, and 
K 2 * to 
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toinſtru&tin their way ; forthe Morals 
of that Philoſopher are full of inſtru. 
ions , which tend always either to 
countenance Vertue, or to diſcourage 
Vice: and that Morality 1s ſpread in all 
his diſcourſes, though there be nothing 
in it extraordinary ſingular. Some pre- 
tend that the Metamorphoſis of 4pu- 
lets his Golden Aſs, is an Allegory of 
the Moral Plilolophy of Pate ; the 
end whereof 1s to teach that Philoſo- 
phy ſerves to purifie the mind, and to 
purge it from paſſions, and thoſe grol- 
{er ſentiments which make men relem- 
ble beaſts, For my part I believe no 
ſuch thing : the notions of it are too 
impure, There reigned in the time of 
Plato art Athens a falle wit, introduced 
by the Sophiſts, which ſtruck at Man- 
ners alwell as Reaſon. Protapor as Was 
a Sophiſt in Diſcourſe, and Diogexcs in 
Manners : ail his Morality was coun- 
terfeit, there was nothing but arro- 
gance 1n his probity, and oftentation 
in his modeſty : he acted the ſevere for 
envy of Plato, whoſe delicatenels he 
endeavoured to cenſure, by an affeCts- 
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tion of auſterity, It was only againſt 
Vertue and Grandure that he played 
the Philoſopher: he pitied the King 
of Perſia becaule he was too rich: 
Alexander the Great ſeemed to lim un- 
happy, becauſe he was too powerful : 
and merit and good fortune put him 
out of humour. Sothat the Morality of 
Diogenes mult needs have been extra- 
vagant, having had no other tounda- 
tion but a clowniſh ſurlineſs : he was 
a great Hypocrite, and in reality more a 
Bragadochio than Philoſopher. So that 
Plato by the ſolidity of his Doctrine 
and Vertue, had no great difficulty to 
overthrow the erroneous Morality of 
Diogenes, and of the Cynicks , who 
were the Diſciples of Azti/thenes, and 
of all Philoſophers the moſt open E- 
nemies of modeſty and civility, P/ato 
was the firſt that rectified the opinion 
of the Immortality of the Soul, which 
Socrates learnt of Pythagoras, Pythago- 
ras of the Egyptians, and the Feypti- 
ans'of the Hebrews, by the means of 
Abraham whilſt he ſojourned in Eoypr. 
He made it likewiſe the moſt impor- 
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tant principle of Pagan Morality, to 
oblige men to be vertuous by the hope 
of reward, and the fear of puniſh 
ment. But the Doctrine of Plato had 
a tendency to that of the Stoicks, 5 
appears by the example of Aztzochw 
of Aſcalou, who having been bredin 
the Academy turned Stoick, Cicen 
remarks the reaſon of it, when he 
{ays, that the molt part of the Maxims 
of Zemo were drawn from the Do- 
&rine of Socrates, Stotcorum mirali- 
lia Socratica [ant pleraque, 


Though in the judgment of Cicer 
the Moral Philoſophy of Arifozle hath 
the ſame grounds, the ſame principles, 
and the ſame ceconomy as that of Pls 
to hath, and that there is no eſſential 
difference betwixt them, yer it 15 to 
be granted, thit Ariſtotle erects a far 
more methodical Scheme of Doctrine: 
not only by the notion that he gives of 
a publick and a private vertue, in dt- 
ſringuiſhing the prudence of a Sove- 
raign in the condudt of his State, from 
that of the Maſter of a Family wha 
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ordering of his Houſhold , but alſo by 
eſtabliſhing in his Books to Nicoma- 
chus the two moſt eſſential points 1n 
Moral Philoſophy, a laſt End, and the 
Means to attain it : andinthe laſt Book 
he teaches, that that Beatitude conſiſts 
in the nobleſt action of man 1n rete- 
rence. to the moſt excellent Object. 
This is all the Moral Philolophy of A- 
riſlotle : the moſt exact, the moſtregu- 
lar and compleat of all other Morali- 
ties, Every thing therein is ranked in 
lo good a method , that the chict 
ground of the deſign, and the parts of 
it have {o natural a relation to one ano- 
ther, and tend all in fo ſtreight a line 
to their end, that it 15one of the moſt 
accompliſhed Works of Antiquity. For 
every thing therein 1s digeſted in that 
admirable method of Arah/is, very fa- 
miliar to that Author, who by that art 
reduces the End to the Means, 1n the 
lame manner that the parts are refer- 
red to the whole, and the effects to the 
cauſe. And though in the third Book 
of his Morals he affirms, that an exact 
method cannot be obſerved in ſuch a 
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matter, by reaſon of its natural inſtz, 
bility , ſeeing 1t hath for object the 
actions of men, which are in them- 
ſelves {Oo mutable : yet he hath obſery- 
cd a regularity therein, beyond what 
can be imagined , and nothing war- 
rants more the Morality of Ariſtotle, 
than the univerſal policy of the world, 
For there 15 not at this day any wel 
ſetled' form of Government which is 
not founded on that Moral Philoſophy, 
And that 1s allo the Reaſon that M4 
ckiavel, who teaches Magiſtrates to 
rule by crime, *cannot endure it, be- 
caule 1t 1s too vertuous, But after all 
that hath been ſaid, that Moral Philo- 
fophy of Arz7orle , aſwell as that of 
Socrates and Plato, can make men on- 
ly Philoſophers, and are too weak to 
make them throughly good. For they 
can only teach man lis duty, but not 
make him in love with it. Neither 1s 
It in theſe fair Maxims (though men 
brag {o much) that patience 1n affit 
tions, and fortitude againſt adverlity 
15 to be found. And when a man has 
no more but the vertue of a Philoſo- 
phcr, he has none at all, Y.The 
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V. 

The great Principle of the Morality 
of Zero, head of the Stoicks, was to 
live in conformity to Nature , foun- 
ded on that, pretended maxim of 
the School of Plato, Nulla in re, iſt 
in natura, querendum ſummun bonum : 
That the chief good is no-where to be 


ſought but in Nature, But ſeeing that 


maxim favoured ſenſuality roo much, 
and even agreed with the Doctrine of 
Antiſthenes, and the Cynicks, who in 
their ſentiments were naturally impu- 
dent, it offended the moſt part of Phi- 
loſophers, and made them revolt and 
fall off from Zexo, That Philoſopher, 
that he might not diſpleaſe the Pub- 
lick, put his opinion 1n a cleaner drels, 
by explaining that conformity to Na- 
ture, by a conformity to right Reaſon, 
The Maſters explanation was. variouſly 
interpreted by his Scholars. Cleanthes 
would have it, to live conformably to 
that ray which Heaven had imprint- 
ed on the mind of man. Chryſippus 
pretended, that it was to live accord- 
10g to the light of Vertue : but __ 
O 
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of them grounded themſelves on that 
principle of Zexo, that Vertue and Rex 
ſon were circumicribed by as narrow 
bounds as Truth : and as whatſoever 
15 contrary to Truth, 1s»alike falſe, { 
whatever 1s contrary to Reaſon, and 
Vertue, 1s equally abſurd and vicious, 
Every thing moved on that axis 1n the | 
School of Zexo : but the conſequences 
of {o extravagant a principle were dil- 
liked by all men: nothing appeared 
more ridiculous than that equality of 
fins, which made all men alike crimi- 
nal ; and nothing ſeemed falſer than 
that Tranquillity whiclfthey founded 
on an 1ndiflerency for external goods 
and evils. Theſe Maxims begot admirs- 
tion, when they were only conſidered 
on the outſide, but they occaſioned 
laughter, when men pryed more deep- 
ly into them, That Kingdom of the 
wiſe-man, whereof Zezo ſpeaks, which 
rendred the Stoick Maſter of the world, 
ſo ſoon as he became a Philoſopher, 
was but chimerical , and that calmof 
mind which he affected by his inſenſt- 
bility to all things, was but a dream, 

How 
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How much agitation might be een 
through that apparent Serenity ? what 
ſervitude appeared in that imaginary 
Soveraignty ? and how frivolous are 
all the reaſonings that S-2eca makes 1n 
hisBooks of Tranquillity and Conſtancy 
to Seren ? For to be thort, there was 
nothing natural nor ſincere 1n that Pht- 
loſophy. All that Vertue had no other 
principle but Vanity : Thar external 
grimace vf wiſdom which was taught 
in the Porch, was but a talle reprelen- 
tation of the Soul, 1t made a man bur 
a machine of Philoſophy : and they 
preached a height of ſentiments that 
was ſomewhat lavage , and bore no 
proportion to humane infirmity, Theſe 
fair maxims of conſtancy, moderation, 
equality, greatneſs of Soul, undaunt- 
edne(s, and the like, were but great 
names, whereby theſe Ape-Sages dil- 
guiſed their pride. It was rather an hy- 
pocritical arrogancy, than true honour, 
that ſwayed their conduct. That Sto- 
ick who fills the Books of Sexeca and 
Epictetus, was a Wile-man 1n fanſie, 
whereof there hath never been ſeen 
any 
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any example: and Plutarch in one of 
his Treatiles againſt Zexo, proves that 
the Morality of that Philolopher ise. 
ven more fabulous than the pocetical 
Fictions, Under T7beri#s men became 
Stoicks, only that they might put on 
a ſtedfaſtneſ(s in diſgrace, and all they 
got by it was (ome ſentiments hoiſted 
above Reaſon and Humanity, which 
made them look demure, and dye 
with a better meen. That Senatour, 
of whom T acts peaks, may be an in- 
ſtance of this truth, who turned Sto- 
ick upon no other account, but that he 
might become {editious 'and an incen- 
diary ; for which that Se&t was very 
fit : and an unmasked Stoick was an 
inconſiderable thing. Wherefore Li- 
ſus, 1n my opinion, had no reaſon to 
have ſo much extolled that Morality, 
and to have found it ſo conſonant to 
our Religion : I think there is nothing 
more oppoſite to 1t, becaule it inſpires 
into men pride and independence: for 
a Stoick 1s only humble in his words, 
that he may be fierce and haughty in 
his thoughts, That Morality 1s, 1n 
truth, 
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truth, more ſplendid than any other, 

becauſe it is full of lofty exprefſions 

and lolemn maxims : but there 1s no- 

thing more ſuperficial than the Vertues 

it profeſſeth: and in a Stoick every 

thing, even Modeſty it ſelf, is vain, 
VI. 


.- There is nothing more honeſt in ap- 
pearance, than the Morality of Epicu- 


r45: It propoſes only for its end the 
pure pleaſure of mind, and has no 0- 
ther deſign but to guide man unto per- 
fke& liberty, by curing his infirmities, 
and delivering him from his paſſions, 
that it may make him wile, Epicurus 
himſelf was a very able man, who 
fetched great compaſles to come to his 
point, and to diſguiſe appearances : he 
knew that that ſoir and voluptuous 
Doctrine, which A4ri/{:2pus taught, and 
which abridged not man of his plea- 
ſures, was highly cenſured by Plato, 
Xenophoz,and all thoſe who ſtood much 
upon diſcipline and probity, He him- 
ſelf affeted ſeverity in his manners, 
that he might be the more favourably 
heard : and he concealed his real ſen- 
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timents, under fo frugal a way of liy. 
ing, and lo prudent a condut, tha 
Cicero, who in many things finds 
fault with him, could not forbear tg 
praiſe him for that. Gaſſends make 
a great Apology for the opinion of 
that Philoſopher, pretending that the 
pleaſurs wherein he made his happyi 
neſs conſiſt, was no more but a foye 
raign tranquillity of the Soul, accon- 
panied with a perfect conſtitution of 
body. But Cicero, Horace, Plutarth, 
and almoſt all the Fathers of the 
Church, ſpeak otherwiſe of it. The 
truth 1s, that pleaſure, wherein Zpica- 
7:45 placed his chief good, is a great 
Problem in his Philolophy. And G- 
cero [ays that the Epicureans were wot 
to complain, that men were always 
miſtaken 1n the pleaſure that they 
ſpeak of, and that they were not right- 
ly underit>od : and that divided the 
optnion of the Learned, as to the truth 
of their Doctrine , which by the dit- 
ferent ways that Epicurizs explained 
himſelf in, had two faces , one lovely 
and agrecable, and the other ates 
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and rude. Epicurus ſpake ſometimes 
like a Philoſopher in a grave ſtrain, 
declaiming againſt voluptuouinels ; 
and by and by 1n a ſofter dialect, and 
like a ſage Debauchee : he was a vo- 
luptuous Politician, who would pleaſe 
the delicate, without offending the ſe- 
vere. There were ſecrets in that School 
which were not indifferently revealed 
to every body. Epicurus when he ſpake 
in publick, mentioned nothing but the 
pure pleaſure of the mind , but when 
he entertained his Contidents at pri- 
viledged times, he altered his ſtile. 
And here you have all the myſtery of 
that admirable Doctrine , whereof the 
expreſſions were innocent, and the opt- 
nions criminal : it was a lewd inſide 
under a fair outfide, civility in words 
and impudence in ations. Theſe Phi- 
loſophers cloaked under an apparent 
ſtri&tneſs an indulgence for themſelves, 
and all the art of their Morality tended 
only to hide their irregularity. For 
they lived ill, though they ſpoke well : 
and to juſtifie their own conduct, they 
never found fault with other men, 
wherein 
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wherein they were very ingenious, $9 
poliſhed a Morality gave ground to 


the diflerent ſentiments that Antiquity 


entertained of them , they paſſed both 
for vertuous and for debauched. Bur 
they who undertake to juſtifie Epicy- 
714, are too ſtrongly out-voted, notto 
be aſhamed to favour him. For not to 
ſpeak of the primitive Stoicks, who 
have always declaimed againſt him, 
there was never any Doctrine more de- 
cryed by the Fathers of the Church 
than his. Ir 1s true Epicarus had mt- 
ny great vertues , that his Diſciple 
were dilcreet, faithful, commodious 
and kind to their friends, and that he 
himſelf was fober : but 1n reality that 
ſobriety was but aregimen ; the weak- 
nels of his conſtitution obliged himto 
that circumſpettion for his healths 
ſake, and the moſt important hours 
of his life were the hours of digeſtion, 
He had beſides a modeſt air, and that 
he- might purge himſelf of the arro- 
gance of a Philoſopher, he voted of- 
ten for ignorance againſt the Learned, 
Yet in the moſt auſtere heads of his 

Morality, 
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Morality, there appeared ſome Linea- 
ments of Humanity, that diſcovered 
the real Sentiments of his Heart. In 
a Word, howſoever men may colour 
this Doctrine, by the pleaſure which 
Reaſon and Honeſty may allow to the 
moſt ſpeculative Philoſophers , yet 
there is ſo great enormity in the bold- 
nels that it takes to baffle Religion, that 
a good and vertuous man cannot main- 
tainit. And not to rip up any more 
the injuſtice of Epicurus, proved by 
Ariſtodemus in Plutarch, of depriving 
God of Providence , the diſcourſe of 
Theon 1n the ſame place, to prove thar 
the Pleaſures of the Body are prefera- 
ble to the Pleaſures of the Mind ; 
what Diogenes Laertizs reports of his 
Gallantries, his Miſtreſſes, his Nicety 
in his Pleaſures, and of the Effeminacy 
of his Sentiments, are ſufficient Rea- 
ſons to render that Doctrine ſuſpe&ted 
to a true Philoſopher. And Plutarch 
pretends that Epicurus by taking Man 
off from Religion, deprives him of a 
mRney pleaſure, than all the other de- 
lights he leaves him. It is no calumny 
L then 
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then to ſay, that that Philofopher wa 
not over innocent. 
: V II. 

The noiſe that the Morality of Zew 
and Epicurus made at Athens, whete 
they were much 1n vogue, excited the 
Wits to employ themſelves 1n that part 
of Philoſophy more than ia any other; 
that ſtudy grew ſo much 1n faſhion 
there, that Natural Philoſophy was 
neglected z and men buſted themlfelves 
io*much 1n finding out the Chief Good 
thar they {lighted all the reſt, But 
every one reaſoned according to hi 
Principles, ſo every one likewiſe ſhap 
cd to himlelF a Beatitude according to 
his Humour. Herillzs who loved itu- 
dy, placed the chief good in Know: 
ledge: Calliphon and Dinomachus wa 
ed it 1n honeſt and lawful Pleaſure; 
Dzodorus in the Abſence of pain : Ther 
phraſtzs who loved a commodious and 
ealie life, thought that Vertue without 
Fortune would not make a Man happy: 
Some added to that Health, others In- 
dolency, Beauty, and a good Confit- 
tution: ſeyerals placed Happineſs 1n 
ors | Honour, 
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Honour, Credit, Authority, Repurta- 
tion, and in the ovher qualities which 
might contribute"to the ſatisfaction of 
Body and Mind, It was from that ea- 
gerneſs which men had then to form 
to themſelves a Model of Felicity, 
wherein every one fancied to himſelf 
an intereſt above all other concerns, 
the notions of it multiplyed fo valtly 
by the multitude of different Spirits 
who applyed themlelves thereto, that 
Yarro reckons up two hundred and 
iourſcore different Opinions upon the 
ſole queſtion of the Chict Good ; as St. 
Auguſtin 1n his Book De civitate Dez 
aſſures-us ; every one purſuing the ob- 
ject to which his humour drew him, 
that he might make to himſelf a Bea- 
ritude according to his own mind. But 
the Spirit of man 1s fo weak 1n all the 
Reaſonings thathe makes of rhe Chict 
Good of his own head, that he can- 
not conceive but an imperfect notion 
thereof: for he wanders after the ſha- 
dow, inſtead of the truth which he 
purſues, It is true,that that Idol of Glo- 
ry, and Honeſty, which the Pagan 

L 2 Morality 
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Morality propoſed for an Objeft, how 


frivolous ſoever it .was, did notwith- 
ftanding ſtir men up to Vertue, and 
was the firmeſt Foundation it had, 
That is all that man by the light of ne 
ture found reaſonable. From that prin- 
ciple Paxetivs deduced the moſt efſenti 
al parts of the duties of life, for the in- 
ſtruction of men, For ſince Zemo and 
Epicnriss there hath appeared no new 
model of Morality, whereof any thing 
remains. The Characters of Thes- 
| phraſiis, the Comedies of Menander, 
Plautus, and Terence, are indeed far 
Leflons for manners but without Prin- 
ciples. And of all the Moral Philoſo- 
phies of Paganiſm, that of Cicero Con 
tained in his Offices is the moſt exatt; 
for its maxims are grounded on auſter- 
eſt vertue. The Morality of Sexeca1s 
not altogether ſo pure , for though his 
Maxims be moſt lovely, yet they are 
not always maintained by the ſame 
Reaſon, Plutarch is more real, he 
teaches vertue 1n a plainer way, by re- 
Jating the actions of the vertuous, 
Pliny, for 'all he was ſo great a Liber 

ring, 
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tine, hath ſome draughts of Morality 
in the Prefaces to his Natural Hiſtory, 
which are of -great weight. He rages & 
always magliſterially, with that loftt- 
nels of expreſhon, that 1s natural to 
him. His fole deſign is to reform 
manners by his vehement declamations 
againſt Luxury, Debauchery, and the 
other Dilorders of his Age; his 1n- 
tention is always good, in praiſing ſin- 
cerely what 1s laudable, and condemn- 
ing what 15 otherways. Of all the 
Stoicks Epicterus 1s the molt rational g 
for he 1s the moſt ſincere, and leaſt 
head-ſtrong of all. The reſt of Phi- 
loſophers who wrote on manners, fol- 
lowed either the Principles of Ariſtotle, 
as Paxetins,Cicerpand Plutarch,or wrote 
to little purpoſe, | 
VIIT. 

But nothing more diſcompoſed the 
Heatheniſh Morality, than the Lives of 
the Primitive Chriſtians, That Do- 
rine which the Apoſtles and their 
Succeflors publiſhed, teaching men to 
be humble in-greatneſs and modeſt in 
luccels,and that Probity whereof Chri- 

L 3 ſtianicy 
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ftianity made Profeſſion, appeared {g 
wonderful to them that in making 
attempts to imitate the Chriſtians, 
they tell into extravagancy,by ſtepping 
beyond their Character,and the bounds 
of that worldly wiſdom, whereof 

followed the maxims, Their vertue 
degenerated into oftentation, and they 
became Braggadochioes, when they 
could be no longer Sages ; and asitis 
often weakneſs that makes men bold, 
fo it was only vanity that made the Pa 
gans become vertuous. The life of 
Appolionis {o full of Prodigies, was 
only written by Phileſtratis, that he 
might oppoſe it to the miraculous lite 
of J s$Us Curr s =: Solikewile 
the lives of the Sophiſts were publiſhed 
by Eunapius, who lived under Theods- 
ſizes the great , that he might compare 
them to the lives of the Primitive Be- 
lievers, and overthrow the belief that 


men had 1in their Doctrine. Yopiſcus 
inimiration of Znapirs undertook the 
lame: and long before them Epifetm, 
who had remitted much of that haugh- 
tineſs which he learned from Zem0, 
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by the Converſation he had with 
the Chriſtians, gave occaſion to thar 
ſpirit of emulation, which made the 
Morality of the Stoicks reflouriſh un- 
der the Empire of the Antonines: For 
at that time moſt part of Philoſophers 
became Stoicks, as Sextus Empiricrs 
affirms, that they might counterfeit 
the ſeverity of Chriſtianity by that ſur- 
ly gravity which the Porch inſpired in- 
to them, and which avas good for no- 
thing but to puff man up. Bur how- 
ever, all other moral Philoſophy ap- 
peared very defective in compariſon of 
Chriſtian morality z which only at 
length. became commendable, by the 


profeſſion it made of modeſty , disin- 


tereſtednels, and ſincerity, For there 
is hone but the Chriſtian Doctrine, 
that teaches man to appear to be what 
he 1s, and to be what he appears ; be- 
cauſe to a Chriſtian whoſe Glory is his 
Infirmity, it is no ſhame to diſcover his 
Impertections. He is that true Hero, 
who has always courage enough to 
be ſincere, and is never {o weak as. to 
diſgmle himſelf, All the Pagan Mo- 
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rality was overthrown by the firſt wor 
that £SUs Curls r uttered inpub- 
lick , when in his Sermon on the Mount 
he pronounced, Happy the poor and 
humble in ſpirit : becauſe all the Pagan 
Morality is but Pride,and the Chriſtian, 
Submiſſion, The one reaches man tohe 
vain, and the when to be mag, And 
ſeeing purity of manners and finceri 

Is = "n be found among Chriſti: 
it may be affirmed, that there is no red 
Probity out of Chriſtianity, Por the 
greateſt Probity that can be, 1f it be 
attacked by an intereſt as prevalentss 
is the motive to the vertue whereof it 
makes Proteſſhion,may ſuccumb. Ir ison- 
ly to be found 1n our Religion, wherein 
the intereſt of an Eternity,which ſurpal- 
{cs all other concerns,canrenderimpreg- 
 nable the principles that ſupport it, So 
that out of Chriſtianity there 1s no 
true Morality, becauſe there is no real 
vertue : and every Morality elſe,beſides 
that of a Chriſtian, is commonly but a 
kind of policy, and piece of cunning. 


The truth is, Pagan Morality began 
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of it ſelf to appear ſo weak for ſup- 
porting the inftirmity of man, that it 
tell altogether into contempt, amongft 
thoſe who aſpired to a good life : for 
beſides that the indifference for pleaſure 
or pain, for riches or poverty , for 
glory or ignominy,which Zezo taught, 
15 not to be found real but in the Chri- 
ſtian Religion , and that that Felt- 
city which Philoſophy endeavoured to 
find in ſufferings, was only to be found 
3n our Doctrine, all the Vertue of Pa- 


gans appeared to thoſe that examined 


it, but an Art to hide Vices, and a 
Leſſon of Ignorance ; becaule it teach- 
es man only to fill his mind with falſe 
Notions of Conſtancy and Stedfaſtneſs, 
whilſt Chriſtian Philoſophy diſcovers 
to him his infirmities ; and that the 
one teaches him to follow his deſires, 
and the other to repreſs them. By the 
help of that light, and by the know- 
ledge of theſe admirable truths the 
new Morality of the Goſpel was eſta- 
bliſhed, which made the wiſe change 
their maxims, and all theearth its coun- 


| tenance: becauſe that Heavenly Do- 


1J1& 
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Erine of the Law of Grace, wheteir 
God had included the depth of his 
Wiidom, having taught man whatit 


behoved him to hate, and what he 


ought to love ; humiliation and po- 
verty became preferable to greatneſs 
and riches ; and the Chriſtian meaſut- 
ed no more his eſteem and inclinations, 
but by the Eternity which God pro- 
poſed to him for a recompenſe. Thut 
was the Morality which the Apoſtles 
preached, which the Martyrs ſealed 
with their Blood, which Virgins fan- 
Eified by the Purity of Life, which the 
Laws authoriſed, and which, in fine, 
was ſetled in the World by Probity and 
Reaſon. Amongſt the Fathers who 
beſt explained that Divine Morality to 
men, S, Baſil, S. Chryſoſtome, S, Feront, 
S. Ambroſe, S. Aupuſtin, S. Gregor), 
S. Bernard and Thomas Aquins, Ob- 


tained greateſt reputation, S. Bufil 


_ did it as a Spiritual Father, in his aſce- 
tick diſcouries ; S. Chryſoſtome as 2 
preacher in his Sermons, and in his 
Meditations on the Epiſtles of S. 24u/, 


whezxe he hath left us one of the per- 
fecteſt 


—— 
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feteſt Ideas of Morality, which we 
have in our Religion ; and a patterrt 
likewiſe of preaching, which ought 


to be propoſed to thoſe who are called 


to that holy Miniſtry : S. Ferome, S. 
Ambroſe, and S. 4u2nſtiz have done it 
as Interpreters of the Scripture, and 
Doors of the Church ; S. Gregory as 
2 Philoſopher by his Allegortes z S. Ber- 
zard as2 Contemplative, and Thomas 
Aquinas as a Theologue. His ſecunda 
ſecunde is the moſt rational, the beſt 
digeſted, and moſt accurate Morality 
that hath ever been written. Itis1n- 
deed the Morality of Ariſfozle reduced 
into the perfecteſt method that it can 
be. Favellzs a theologue of the ſame 
order with Thom zs Aquinas, hath writ- 
ten the beſt after him on that part of 
Philolophy. The work of Petrarch 
upon the divers accidents of life, 1s a 
kind of Moral Philoſophy : but fecing 
it 15 made up but of c::c10us reflexions 
on Fortune, it is of nouſe for mans 
conduct, It 1s true that it 1s fer- 
tile 11 thoughts, but very barren in 
Reaſon and Diſcourſe, There is mor? 

INge- 
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ingeniouſnels in the Morality of Bacyy, 
than in his other works, Every thi 
therein is well excogitated ; but Iknoy 
not it all be true, The wildom of Car. 
dan-teaches nothing leſs than manners, 
his notions are empty, which preſctihe 
no real courſe for the conduct of life, 
and that knowledge of theWorld which 
he promiles, is but a Morality of often- 
tation and no-ways of practice, Del. 
cartes 1n his method hath but oneor 
two principles of Morality , Natufil 
Philoſophy was his predominant paſſ- 
on, I wave an infinite number of 0- 
ther Authors, who have ſucceededin 
this kind of writing , eſpecially the 
Italians and Spaniards, who are pleaſed 
to moralize more than other people, as 
appears by their ſpiritual Fzthers, who 
are the moſt famous, 

X, 

To conclude, we have ſeen in theſe 
laſt Ages Moralities, whoſe maxims 
were admirable, and their principles 
notwithſtanding horrid, Men ſuffer 
themſelves to be miſled by theſe fair 
appearances, becaule they examine ci 
the 
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the grounds of them , and blindly fol- 


low thoſe maxims, without informin 
themſelves of the principles thereof, 


The pureſt Morality cannot be true, if it 
be not founded on a ſound and Ortho- 
dox Faith; ſuch as is that of the Univer- 
ſal Church,to which men ſhould adhere, 
and firmly relye on. But it 1s a matter 
much to be lamented, That that Mora. 
lity, which might be ſo ready a reliefto 
Chriſtians in their afflictions, becomes 
to them almoſt uſeleſs when they ſtand 
in need of it, through the ITgno- 
rance in which rhey live, of the Hol 
Inſtructions of (o ſaving a Philoſophy , 
That ſo neceſſary a remedy turns fruit- 
leſs through the levity of our minds, 
which in vain ſeek after Humane Con- 
ſolations ; and through a Natural Cu- 
rioſity which puts out the heaven! 
light within us, and fills our ſouls 
with extreme darkneſs. Happy is 
that Chriſtian who being perſwaded of 
his Religion, knows no other Philoſo- 
phy but the fear of the Lord, which is 
the beginning of true Wiſdom. But 
that once for all we may undeceive our 


ſelves 
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ſelves of the Vanity ' of all Humane 
Knowledge : let us labour to conceive 
how cold are all the contolations of P4. 
gan Morality to a man abandoned of 
all the World, after that he hath been 
adored therein , ſuch as we have ſeen 
in this Age ; and how comfortable tox 
man in affliction is the Morality of our 
Religion , though it ſhould only ſerve 
to redouble his Faith 1n the Agony of 
Tribulation, by teaching him that af 
fliction is a favour, and that temporal 
pain 15 the aflurance of a Joy and Re- 
ward that (hall never have an end, 
this 1t 1s properly that the Chief Good, 
which Pagan Philoſophy 1n vain ſought 
alter, does conſiſt, which can only be 
the fruit of the pure and holy Chriftian 
Religion: but nothing denotes {o much 
the weakneſs of man, as to know that 
Chief Good,and not to love it ; to have 
reaſon and want ſtrength to follow it 
and to be always endeavouring to pet- 


{wade,but never able to convince him- 
ſelf, 


The end of the third Part. 
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Very well concetivethat man may 
|| frame to himſelf principles of Lo- 


gick and Moral Philolophy, be- 
cauſe reaſoning., and manners, 
which are the object of tliele two Sci- 
ences, are the work of man : butI can- 
not conceive how he dares form prin- 
ciples of Natural Philolophy, where- 
of Nature 1s the obje&t, and that the 
Work of God, In effect what means 
have we to know the deliga of the 
Creator, who many times have not 
underſtanding enough to know the 
deſigns of the Creature ? Did God 
rh advile 
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adviſe with you, when he ſuſpended 
in the air the Foundations of the Earth, 
to frame an Univerſe? And whichof 
the Philoſophers hath ſounded that e- 
ternal wiſdom, which was before al} 
things, that he might diſcover the 
depth of his thoughts. St. Anuguſin 
ſaith, that the World is a great Theatre, 
where the Art of him that. made it 
ſhines forth on all hands : But is it not 
rather a great Riddle which the Philo- 
ſophers have eflayed to explain with- 
out being, able to ſucceed in 1t, Itis 
true there have been minds ſufficiently 
qualified, to know the effe&ts of nx 
ture by examining their cauſes: But 
never was there any as yet capable, to 
ſee into the intentions of the Creatour, 
and to diſcover the hidden ſecrets of 
his art, by knowing the principles of 
this great work, For if the ſmalleſt 
Creatures that are within the reach of 
our ſenſes, and which we have ſo long 
ſtudied, have ſomething that is incom- 
prehenſble : If the ſmalleſt Herbs of the 
Fields have qualities unknown to man : 
Shall we be ſo vain as to pretend to 


know 
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know the vertue of thoſe great Ma- 
chins which compoſe the World, and 
to aſcend to the ſource of all the Won- 
ders that we admure therein, Let us 
not deceive our ſelves : Nature hath 
her myſteries ; ſhe attains her ends by 
wayes that we are ignorant of : And 
ſince men have applied themſelves to 
the knowledge of her Secrets, there 
hath been fo little of certainty diſco- 
vered, that one would think nothing 
ſhould more bring down the pride of 
man, than the ſtudy - of Natural Phi- 
loſophy. It is an abſtruſe and profound 
Science, wherein there 1s little agreed 
upon amongſt men : thoſe: that have 
{ſpoken of it beſt, have as yet ſaid no- 
thing to the purpole : So therefore let 
us not beat our Brains to 1magine new 
Syſtemes. That matter hath already 
paſſed through ſo many heads, that if 
there had been any better than what 
we know, it would have been found 
out : And indeed, after ſo much think- 
ing on it, it is even wildom to mind 
it no more; and to content our ſelves 
by an humble acknowledgment of 

M our 
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our own 1gnorance.to admire the d 

of the knowledge of God. It 1s true, 
there 1s nothing (o capable, fully to 
ſatisfhe the mind of man, as the con- 
{ſideration of Nature, and Natural Be- 
ings z noother Science tickles ſo much 
our curioſity, Happy is he that can 
know any thing thereof; but Nature 
ſhows her ſelf to us only by her out-ſide, 
The knowledge that we have of heris 
but ſuperficial, and God Almighty to 
puniſh our Pride, takes pleafure to' x 
bandon us to our curioſity, as to a chx 
ſtilement z becaule by inſpiring into 
us a delire to know all things, here- 
duces us to the pals of being ignorant 
of all, and evea of our ſelves. 

IT. 

But by how much that Science ts vain 
through the obſcurity and uncertainty 
of the matters it treats of, by ſo much 
It is frivolous throngh the Diverſity of 
Opinions, that are to be found inthe 
ſentiments of the greateſt men who 
ſtudied it ; for all the Ancient Philoſo- 
phy hath hardly as yet been able to e- 
ftabliſh any Principle that is agreed 

upoN, 
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upon. Thales makes Water the prin- 
ciple of all things, Heraclitns . pre- 
tends that it is Fire z Anaximenes will 
have it to be the Air, Pythavoras 
maintains they are numbers , Democri- 
tus Atomes, Muſes Unity, Parment- 
des Infinitnm, or Infinitude. And in fo 
rotound an obſcurity of Natural Be- 
ings, and among ſo many different 
ſentiments one cannot be ſure of any 
thing. Protagoras thinks that what 
appears true to every one {cyecrally, is 
true in effet, Ariftipprs will have 
nothing true but what one perceives 
by an internal perſwaſion of mind. 
Ghryſippms ſays, that the ſenſes are con- 
tinual impoſtours. Zacretires aſſures 
us that they never are, Pics Mirau- 
dola in the examination that ke hath 
made of the Docrine of the Pagans, 
Ludovicics Vives in his Book of the 
Corruption of Arts, Poſſevia in the 
third Book of his Bibliotheck, are celo- 
quent upon the uncertainty of the 
Fudgments of Men: in effec there is 
nothing more certain than that, nor 
freer from diſpute. Itis not, that one 
; M 2 ought: 
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ought to doubt of every thing ; - but 
we ſhould not at leaſt too eaſily believe 
thele Philofophers, who propoſe to us 
daily new principles ot Natural Philo- 
ſophy. Let us examine them before we 
believe them: let us diſtinguiſh whartis 
probable in their Doctrine from what 
15 true, and not ſuffer our ſelves tobe 
ſurprized by their Conjectures. Let 
us admit of no Syſtemes, but upon the 
terms that P/o/ozzy propoſed his, which 
he deſired ſhould paſs for an Opinion, 
without pretending that men ſhould 


believe it on his Authority, before that 


he proved his Reaſons, And in truth 
one 1s very ridiculous, when he ſpeaks 
not modeſtly on this matter, whereof 
there 1s ſcarcely any thing known, Zu 
cretins for all he is ſo preſumprtious in 
the Judgments that he makes on Na- 
ture, confeſſes that he knows not the 
Principles thereof, It may be ſaid then 
in general, that the Primitive Philoſo- 
phers by giving their principles, have 


only pretended to give their con- 


jectures, for Nature ſhews her (elf hard- 
ly to any man, It is true, the Inviſible 
Power, 
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Power of its Vertue may be known by 
the viſible effets of its Operations. 
But what Eye 1s ſo ſharp as to pene- 
trate to the ſource of its Intentions, 
and tounfold the Deſigns thereof ? Let 
us therefore only conſider the Principles 
which Naturaliſts - propole to us, as 
Explications which may be made on 
what paſſes in Nature, and not as Laws 
that they impoſe upon her. Let us 
look upon the Numbers of Pythagorar, 
the Atoms of Democritus, the Pleni- 
tude and Vacuity of Zexcipprs, the 
Ideas of. P/ato, the Matter and Form of 
Ariſtotle, the Yortices and Corpulcles 
of Deſcartes, which theſe great men 
propoſe for the Principles of their Na- 
tural Philoſophy, as Conjectures to be 
examined, and not as Rules to be fol- 
lowed. Let us even liſten more favou- 
rably to thoſe who give the beſt Rea- 
ſon for every thing, becaule they have 
had the wit to rank their Imaginations 
in better order : But let us not think 
them ſuch Fools, as to have been wil- 
ling to vent for Science, what is but 
Opinion, and to make current for 

M 3 Truth, 
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Truth, what is but Probability. lt is 
a Caution that one cannot take tog 
much to make him walk diſcreetly in 
ſo obſcure a Path as that of Natural 
Pluloſophy, the ways whereof are un; 
certain, For as a falle Rule makes a 
whole Building irregylar; fo in the 
{ame manner a falſe Principle renders 
the whole Platform of Natural Philo- 
ſophy defective. 
III. 


What courle 1s then to be taken in 
ſo great an uncertainty, and what 
guide may one follow in fo difficult 4 
way ? Plutarch in the ſecond Volume 
of his Opulcles, reckons up the diffe« 
rent Opinions of the ancient Philolo- 
phers concerning Natural Philoſophy, 
to a pretty conſiderable number , as 
Cicero had done before in his A- 
cademicks : and both adhere to the 
ſentiment of Ari/totle, which after exa- 
mination of all they prefer to the reſt: 
wherein they were followed by Gz/en, 
and all the ſolid wits that have been 
ſince, So that ye have at firſt great 
Suffrages for 4riozle ; For what can 


,w 
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be more advantageous for that Philo- 
ſopher, than the teſtimony of theſe 
great men ; who have been all three 
particularly conſiderable, for the 1oli- 
dity of their judgment, and the accu- 
ratenels of their Criticks, That judg- 
ment which they made of Ari/tozle, 
hath been followed by all thoſe who in 
the following Ages applyed themſelves 
to the diſcerning of the capacity of 
that profound Genius. S. Ferom: faith 
that the mind of that Philoſopher hath 
been a kind of Prodigie of Nature, 
who knew all that man 1s naturally ca- 
pable to know. And Medzna a Spaniſh 
Divine, pretends that the capacity of 
the Spirit of man cannot dive into the 
knowledge of Nature, as Arifot/e did, 
without the particular aſliftance ot a 
good or bad Angel. Ir is true, that 
beſides that that Philoſopher hath rc- 
ported all that hath been {aid in Natu- 
ral Philoſophy before himſelf, to ap- 
prove or to refute it ; there is nothing 
almoſt ſince to be found in that Science 
which 1s rational, that hath not paſ- 
led the tryal of his thoughts, and 

4 where- 
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whereof he hath not conceived the 
Principles, But ſeeing men never al- 
moſt ſtudy him by themſelves, or that 
he is not well underſtood by them, 
there are a kind of good people, who 
take ſometimes that which he refutes, 
for the thing he approves ; and that 
which he approves for what he refutes, 
This occaſions contradicions in his 
Followers, who to warrant themſelves 
by his authority, make him incline to 
their ſide, whether he will or not : and 
{o it is no wonder if themſelves be loſt, 
when they have put their Guide out of 
the way. 
" I 'V. 

But let us not be dazled with the lu- 
ſtre of the high reputation of that Phi- 
loſopher ; let us neither liften to the 
Voice of all Ages, nor to the Votes of 
all the Learned that have ſpoken in his 
favour; let us trye Ariſtotle by him- 
ſelf, let us ſee in what manner he hath 
handled that Science of Natural Philo- 
ſophy, which is the moſt common 


Rock on which all Philoſophers fplit: 


and that we may not be ſurprized, let 
us 
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us begin to judge of his Doctrine by 
his Principles, that we may be the more 
equitable in our ſentence, As he had 
a Wit beyond the common rate of men, 
ſo he followed extraordinary methods, 
He begins by a kind of Hiſtory of the 
Opinions of all the Philoſophers that 
went before him ; and that he might 
furniſh his thoughts with matter, and 
ſay nothing but what he himſelt was 
fully informed of, he 1s willing to 
know all that others have ſaid onthe 
ſame ſubje&t. And inſtead of going 
into forraign Countreys to converſe 
with the Learned, as P/ato did into E- 
 gypt, Perſia and 7taly, there to ſtudy 
their ſentiments : Ariſtotle ſhut himſelf 
up in his Cloſet, that he might exa- 
mine 1n private all that was written on 
Natural Philoſophy , and upon that 
examination eſtabliſh his Opinion, re- 
jeting what made againſt him, and 
making uſe of what he found for his 
turn, This was his firſt method. He 
affirms nothing but what he was ſure 
of, by the perfect knowledge he had 


of 
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of the Opinions of their Philoſophers] 
His Phylicks are an abridgment of the 
Natural Philoſophy of Pythagors, 0. 
cellus, Times, Lencippus, Parmenides, 
Hippocrates, Meliſſus, Democritus, and 
of others that went before him. The 
moſt part of Philoſophers tpeak at ran- 
dom what they think fit z Ariſtotle 
alone dives into his matter, prepares it 
by overthrowing that which choaks his 
Opinion, and lays down nothing, till 
he hath firſt refuted that which 1s con- 
trary to his Doctrine, and therein con- 
ſiſted his chief Talent, That is the 
method which he takes to eſtabliſh his 
Principles. For having overthrown 
the Opinion of Parmenides and Me- 
liſzs, who eſtabliſhed an immoveable 
and infinite being for the Principle of 
all things, having made appear the ab- 
ſurdity of the ſentiment of Democritus, 
Empeadocles, Anaxagoras, and the 0- 
ther Philoſophers ; he lays down his 
Opinion of three Principles, Matter 
Form and Privation, as the moſt 
proper method to illuſtrate the altera- 
tion 
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tion which happens 1n Generation 
wherein men always conceive {ome- 
thing that receives , and ſomething 
which is received, that is to ſay, a ſub- 
jet common to the Form which comes 
a-new, and to that which goes away : 
and that is ſo true, that without it a 
new production cannot be conceived. 
Plato, who admits the ſame Principles 
as Ariſiotle doth, diſtinguiſhes not Pri- 
vation from Matter as he doth, who 
is the Author of that diſtindtion, and 
brags of it as his own Invention, That 


made him ſay in the laſt Chapterof his 


firſt Book of Phyſicks, that molt part 
of the errours of Ancient Philoſoph 
proceeded from this, that the firſt Phi- 
loſophers had not framed a diſtind e- 
nough Idea of Matter and Privation ; 
and that which he calls Form, is no- 
thing elſe but the principle of the dil- 
politions, qualities and operations of 
every compound being ; and which 
conſtitutes every thing in its eflence 
making it to-be what it is : ſo that 
taking theſe three Principles of Ar:iſto- 
tle as a proper method to give a Notion 
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of what occurs in all the mutations thy 
happen in Nature, and to facilitate the 
knowledge which men ought to have 
thereof, they are preferable to the 
principles of all the other Philoſophers, 
And this is an abridgment of his general 
Phylicks, 
V. 

In the firſt Book, he lays down the 
method that he propoſes to himſelf in 
his deſign , and ſeeing the knowledge 
of Nature is in it ſelf obſcure, he pre. 
tends that men ſhould raiſe themſelves 
as by ſteps to clear and evident notions, 
from ſuch as are not ſo, and thatin 


that Science we mult deſcend from ge- 


nerals to particulars, He adds that in 
that manner all things become clear in 
becoming ſenſible by their particular 
accidents and circumſtances. Having 
eſtabliſhed that method, in the reſt of 
that Book he refutes the principles of 
other Philoſophers to confirm his own, 
In the ſecond Book he examines what 
Nature 1s, and inquires into the proper 
ſignification of that terme. In the (e- 
cond, third, fourth and fifth Rooks he 

treats 
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treats of Cauſes, of Motion, and of 
Place, which are the attributes of a Na- 
tural Body. In the ſixth Book he ex- 
plains Quantity, whereof he makes an 
exact Treatiſe z he begins to give an 
Idea of the firſt Mover in the ſeventh 
Book: and in the eighth he ſpeaks of 
Time which 1s the natural meaſure of 
Motion, In the firſt and ſecond Books 
of the Heavens he deſcribes the Stars, 
the matter whereof they are formed, 
their Qualities , Motion, Scituation, 
Figure, and all that concerns the con- 
ſtruction of the World: and in the 
third and fourth he treats of the Gra- 
| vity and Levity of Celeſtial Bodies, 

and of the different Opinions that the 
Ancients entertained thereof: and there 
he diſcourles likewiſe of the Elements 
and their Qualities, In the firſt Book 
of the Meteors he explains all that 
happens 1in the Air : in the third and 
fourth, what occurs in the Earth and 
Sea; where he likewiſe treats of 
Winds, Thunder, Lightning, Exha- 
lations, Thunder-bolts, the Rain-bow; 
Falſe-ſuns or Parelies: and in the fourth 


he 
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he ſpeaks of Heat and Cold, of Sieei 
and Humidity, of Putrefaction, of Salts, 
of the different qualities of mixt bod; 
es, of their mixture and temperament, 
In the three Books of the Soul, he e& 
plains its nature, and the operations 
thereof, aſwell by the external ſenſes, 
as by the internal faculties, In the 
Books of his little natural queſtions he 
obſerves particularly all that concerns 
ſenſation, memory, reminiſcence, fleep- 
ing, waking, dreams, the prognoſtick 


of dreams, the motion of Animals, their 


progreſſion, the length and ſhortneſs of 
life, old age, youth, reſpiration, fick 
neſs and health. The Hiſtory of Ani- 
mals is his Maſterpiece, and the com 
pleateſt of his Phyſicks ; in the four 
firſt he hath included the different kinds 
of Animals, and in the five laſt he hath 
hinted at their divers manners of mul- 
tiplication: he hath enriched rhat work 
with an infinite number of Expert 
ments, -and curious Queſtions, where 
one may find, if he narrowly obſerve, 


the firſt hints of the moſt part of the | 


new diſcoveries, whereof modern Phi- 
| loſophy 
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loſophy boaſts. I wave his Book of Co- 
lours, his Treatiſe of Phyſiognomy, his 
mechanical Queſtions , his Problems, 
the two Books of Generation and Cor- 
ruption, the Book of the World, which 
he compoſed for Alexander, and man 
other Subjets which he hath handled, 
wherein he rendred a. Reaſon of every 
thing from the greateſt to the leaſt, as 
Diogenes Laertins obſerves. This makes 
me ſay for Concluſion, that his Natu- 
ral Philoſophy is the moſt ample that 
ever was; and that there has nothin 
eſcaped that vaſt mind, whoſe profound 
capacity and comprehenſive genius hath 
fathomed all things. 
VI. 

And ſo much may be faid in favour 
of Ariſtotle: Let us now ſee what may 
be found amiſs in him. There is a 
great deal of confuſion in that Treatiſe 
of his eight Books of Phyficks : The 
connexion is no-ways natural , there is 
nothing harder to be underſtood than 
the firſt Matter, and the eduction of 
Forms out of that Matter : the whole 
treatiſe of Motion is abſtracted z the e- 


ternity 
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ternity of Motion which in hiseighth 
Book he pretends to prove by circula- 
tion 1s incomprehenſible, and all that 
Book 1s too metaphyſical. The Trex- 
tile of Time and Place 1s not pure 

phyſical, ſeeing it can quadrate to Spt- 
rits, What he ſays of Time 1s borrow- 
ed from Archytas, as that which he 
ſpeaks of Motion is taken from Ocellu, 
and what he ſays of Vacuity from Ti- 
meus, as Patricius has oblerved. What 


he affirms in the two firſt Books of the ' 


Heavens, in the Treatiles of Comets, 


the Rain-bow, and of ſome other Me- . 


teors, 15 not found to be true in all its 


Circumitances : Yet the fourth Book of 


Meteors is to be excepted, which ſeem- 
eth to be more exact than the reſt, The 
Scituation, which in the third Book of 
the Heavens he hath piven to the 
phe of Elementary Fire, conform to 
[ 


e Opinion of Lexcippus and Democri- 


#45, has not any Foundation : Pytha- 
g0r45 Was not of that opinion. In his 
ſecond Book of Meteors he pretends 
that the Earth under the Equinodtial 


cannot be inhabited : which Experience 
proves 
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proves to be falſe. But what he teaches 
of the eternity of the World, how fall- 
ly ſoever, is fill more pardonable than 
the reſt, He could not conceive the 
Creator but in the way that we con- 
ceive the Sun, which produces light at 
the very inſtant that it begins to be: 
and from thence there may be even 
great advantage drawn againſt the 4r- 
ri4ns, Who could not comprehend the 
Word but with ſome kind of poſterio- 
rity to his Principle. So that the Er- 
rour. of Ariſtotle might have furniſhed 
Reaſons to rectifie the Arrians, who 
perhaps would not have loſt their way, 
if they had liſtned to the Argument of 
that Pagan, although he was out of the 
way himſelf. Patricizs a Philoſopher 
of Yertce, 1n his Book of the Diſcufſi- 
ons of the Doctrine of A4ri/torle , Ra- 
21 in his Phyſical Schools, Guſſendrs 
in his Obſervations againſt the Peripa- 
teticks, relate a great many things in 
Natural Philoſophy, wherein that Ph1- 
loſopher has been miſtaken, eſpecially 
in the, order and conſtruction of Cele- 
ſtial Bodies, inthe Hiſtory of Animals, 

N n 
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in the Anatomy of the Body of man} 
and in ſome other matters. I grant the 
modern Natural Philoſophy 1s ſo in- 
proved by Experiments, and by the 
help of new Inſtruments, whereof it 
Makes uſe, that it hath ſurpaſſed the 
Phyſicks of Ari/tozle in ſome things, 
which have been more clearly diſce- 
vered in the progreſs of time : and that 
the moſt part of the Opinions of afhci- 
ent Philoſophers, contained in the ſe- 


cond Tome of the Works of Platarch, 


concerning the Heavens and Stars, ate 
found falſe by Inſtruments proper fot 
Celeſtial Obſervations, that have been 


iavented 1n thele laſt As In fine, I. 
els 


grant that Ariſtotle 15 demonſtra- 
tive in his Phyſicks, than in the other 
parts of his Philoſophy, that his me- 
thod is not ſo exa&, nor his principles 
{o ſure. But that defect is more to be 
imputed to the matter, than to the ca- 
pacity of the Workman, which ſhows 
it ſelf always equally vigorous in all his 
Reaſonings and Reflexions. Reaſon it ſelf 


for all it is ſo univerſal, yet islimited n_ 


ſome Subjects : and ONE Cannot tranſ- 
orels 
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grels thoſe himits, but that he goes 
roo far, 
VII. 
This is the judgment that may be 
made of all the Philoſophers, whether 
ancient: or modern, who have written 
on Natural Philoſophy, The Zgyptt- 
4xs have left nothing on this Science, 
whereof there remains any trace, but 
their Obſervations on the Heavens and 
Celeſtial Bodies z which they under- 
ſtood better than other people, becauſe 
the quality of their {pirits born to Prog- 
noſticks, inclined them more toit. Sim 
plicins ſays that Caliſtheres, at the deſire 
of Ariſtotle his Kinſman,ſent into Greece 
Obſervations on the Heavens, made 
by the Chaldeans, for above two thou- 
ſand years before Alexander, Porphyrie 
aſlures us, that he ſaw theſe Oblerva- 
tions, What the Phenicians and eAthio- 
pians wrote on Natural Philoſophy is 
loſt, by the loſs of the Books of Dio- 
doras the Sicilian, from the fifth to the 
eleventh. However the Grecians, who 
have been the Maſters in all other Scien- 
ces, have been likewiſe in this, whereon 
N 2 they 
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they have written - better than other 
people, and have been the firſt obſer- 
vers of Nature, For Plutarch 1n the 
Life of Aicias ſaith, that Anaxagor as 
and the other Philoſophers of 19x12 of 
that time were only Naturalifts, To 
ſpeak properly, the Aſſy77#ans under- 
ſtood no more but the firſt Elements of 
Aſtronomy, by the unexact Obſlerva- 
tions which they made without Inftru- 
ments; having no other way to mea- 
ſure the motions of the Stars but by 
water-Glaſſes, Amongit the Grecian 
Philoſophers Pythagoras , and Ocellas, 
Archit as, Timenus, Who were his Diſci- 
ples, Hippocrates, Leucippus, and Deme- 
critus {tudied Nature, and wrote there- 
on more learnedly than others. Deme- 
critus 1s One of the greateſt Naturaliſts 
that ever was; to whom A#lus Gellius 
gives many Elogies. Empedocles com- 
poſed a Natural Philoſophy in Verle, 
according to the Principles of Pythage- 
ras, of which Lucretius ſpeaks as of a 
miracle, and whereof Ari//orle and Di- 
genes Laertius make mention, Plato 
hath written hardly any thing on this 


part, 


—_—— 
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part, which he hath not taken from the 


' Pythagoreans, The Opinion of Demo- 


critus, Which had many Followers be- 


| fore and after Ari#orle, and which 1s 


revived 'by moſt - part of the modern 
Natural Philoſophers of note, 1s ſome- 
what more real and ſenſible by the Do- 
Erine of Atoms, than the Opinion of 
Ariſtotle of Matter, Form, and Priva- 
tion: but beſides that it eſtabliſhes a 
Matter, without eſtabliſhing a Work- 
man, that is to ſay, an Art without an 
Artiſt, that Doctrine which 1s much 


; the ſame with that of Zencippns, falls 


into ſo great abſurdities when it is exa- 
mined to the bottom , that one hath 
much ado not to reject it. Socrates 
who found that the Sophiſts had abuſed 
that part of Philoſophy by their falſe 
argumentations, took another way and 
applyed himſelf to Morality. So that 
what P/ato brings him in ſaying of Na- 
tural Things, 1s none of his, as Xexo- 
phoz alledges. The Book of Theophra- 
fus on Plants, is in the judgment 
of Fulzus Scaliger, who hath comment- 
ed on it, one of the lovelieſt pieces of 

N 3 Natural 
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Natural Philoſophy, that is to be found 
in all Antiquity, Zero the head of the 
Stoicks hath nothing particular in his 
Phyſicks, but that he explains not him- 
ſelf as others do, though his ſenti- 
ments be the ſame. He eſtabliſhes two 
Principles, God and Matter : He affigns 
to the World a Soul ſo diffuſed in all the 
arts thereof, that he makes it a great 
Naka, Lipſiis hath abridged the Phy- 
ſicks of this Philoſopher, as he hath 
his Morals. Ep:curas 1s uncertain in his | 
Phylicks : he takes a ſingular way of | 
his own in all things, Cicero thinks | 
chat this Philoſopher, having addidted 
himſelf to Democritus, hath ſpoiled his 
Opinion by what he hath changed in 
it : he taught Natural Philoſophy onl 
to ſecure himſelf againſt the fears whic 
Religion occaſions, Vacuity and Atoms 
are the principles of his Phyſicks. The 
Epicureans little underſtood the nature 
of Motion, becauſc they no ways un- 
derſtood the nature of Time and Place, 
whereof the explication belongs to the 
Meraphyſicks. Notwithſtanding of 
that, Zucretins hath preferred Epicurns 
| | 0 
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to all the other Philoſophers, and hath 
ſet him off for the greateſt man that 
ever was: as appears by the Elogies 
which he makes of him in divers pla- 
ces of his Poem; and eſpecially in the 
beginning of his third Book, where 
he {peaks of him in a ſtrain, wherein 
never man was ſpoken of, Amafanins, 
of whom Cicero makes mention, main- 
tains nothing different from EFpicurus, 
whole Doctrine he deſcribes. Plutarch 
cites a Book of Nature and Natural Be- 
ings, compoled by Chryſippus, which 
Favorinus praileth much, What remains 
of the Works of Natural Philoſophy 
written by the Greeks, is to be found by 
ſhreds in the Fragments of Dzozeres 
Laertius, We are promiſed from F1s- 
reace a Work, whoſe Author named 
Rucelai, hath colle&ed all that the An- 
cients have written on that Science , 
and which he reduced to fix and thirty 
difterent Syſtems of Natural Philoſophy : 
But ſeeing that Work which he hath 
written 1n 7#alian, and which contains 
twelve Volumes , could not come to 
light before his death, it is to be feared 
N 4 tit 
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that it will not yet appear ſo ſoon,by rea- 
ſon ofthe loſs that Learning hath ſuſtain. 
ed by the death of Cardinal de Medicy, 
who alone might have haſtened theim- 
preſſion, 
VIIL 
Though the Romans have not much 
applyed themſelves to Natural Philo- 
fophy, the honour of which they 
ought wholly to yield to the Greeks, 
yet there are to be found amongft them 
learned Works on that ſubje&. There 
hath been nothing written in Latin, 
in a more poliſhed and purer'ſtile, than 
the Poem of Lucretizs on the Philoſo- 
phy of Epicurws ; which for the puri- 
ty of diction Larbinmus prefers to Vir- 
211 : but there 1s no piece more dange- 
rous for Morality. Cicero, who under- 
ſtood the Philoſophy of the Grecians, 
and wrote of it the beſt of all the Re- 
2ans, ipeaks thereof in ſuch a man- 
ncr, that one cannot tell what opinion 
he was of : when we take him upright, 
we tind that he addicts himſelf to no- 
thing, and that he diverts himſelf with 
every thing: but in fine, 1t 1s _—_—_ 
tnac 
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that Plato and Ariſtotle pleaſe him bet- 
ter than the reſt. Sexeca, it ſeems, 
hath not well obſerved a Didactick 
way in his Books of Natural Queſti- 
ons z he makes too ſubtle Reflexions, 
where natural {implicity is only neceſ- 
ſary: he affefts too much to be moral, 
where he ſhould only be natural. No 
man hath written more in Latize on 
Natural Philoſophy, nor with greater 
elegancy, than Pliny: the ſole Idea of 
his Work is the vaſteſt deſign that e- 
| verentred into the mind of man. He 
| is the univerſal Hiſtorian of Nature, 
| who hath given his opinion of every 
thing, and well , he hath pickt up a 
thoutand things, that without him 
would have been loft. But it we con- 
ſult the ſentiment of Sa/maſins in his 
Obſervations on P/izy, we ſhall ' find 
that that Author hath many times ſuf- 
tered himſelf ro be deceived by thoſe 
who furniſhed him with the Memori- 
als of his Hiſtory , that he hath ſome- 
times loſt the way himſelf, by aſſaying 
to £0 too far , that he hath been too 
credulous in following the Opinions of 

others 
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others, and too haſty to follow his 
own; that in his Relations he takes 
ſometimes greater care of the beay 

of words, than the verity of things , 
and that the neceflity that he found 
himſelf in of relying on the credit of 
others, makes his own to be queſtion- 
ed. Not but that he hath had Patrons 
in theſe laſt Ages, who pretend that 
molt part of the matters which he pub- 
liſhed , and whereof men heretofore 
doubted, are found after ſtrict exami- 


nation to be true, Yet I think we 


ought to truſt more to Salmaſis than 
to thoſe others, wo hath written more 


learnedly on Pliny than a!l that have | 


gone before him s and it muſt be ac- 
knowledged , that the work of Pliny 
is too large to be very exa&t, Howe: 


yer his Hiſtory is one of the moſt ad- 


Mmirable works of antiquity, ?lutarch, 


Dioſcoriaes, Elians and Solinm, eve- | 


ry one of them in their own way have 
by their Books likewiſe much enriched 
Natural Pluloſophy: ?1aterch is more 
a Moraliſt than Naturaliſt, Dzoſcorzdes 
more Phylitian than Philoſopher, E- 
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litmus a better Hiſtorian than Natura- 
liſt, -and Solinzs a greater Geographer 
than obſerver of Nature, Galez Nh 
built upon the Natural Philoſophy of 
Hippocrates whom he followed exactly, 
and hath taken many things from p1- 
zj, whoſe Natural Hiſtory he ſtudied 
much. All the other learned of the 
following ages have divided them- 

ſelves according to the inclination they 
have had for Plato, or for Ariſtotle , 
as Avicenns and Averroes have done : 
and that was likewile the party which 
the Schoolmen embraced in the Ages 
wherein their Sec hath flouriſhed moſt, 
But moſt of them have ſtuck to A4r;- 
fotie, notwithſtanding of the Animo- 
ſity and Jealouſjes that ſet them toge- 
ther by the Ears. The Schools with 
all the Arrogance which they inſpired 
into their Diſciples, have not been {© 
bold for the ſpace of three hundred 
years, as to teach any thing in Natural 
Philoſophy, which was not conform 
to the ſentiments of Ariſtotle, 
I X, 
The Modern Natural Philoſophy 


began 
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began not to be formed , until the 
laſt age. Galileus a Florentine Philo- 
ſopher was the firſt thar conceived ſuch 
a deſign, upon the notion that he had 
of the Principles of Zeucipprs, He 
was a man of ſolid wit, who by the 
perfect knowledge he had of Aſtrono. 
my and Geometry, hath reaſoned bet- 
ter on the nature of Motion, than 
thoſe that went before him or followed 
after. He was the firſt that found out 
the proportion of the vibrations of ſuf. 
pended weights, and of the accelera- 
tion of the motion of heavy bodiesin 
falling, whereof he took the princi- 
ples trom Ariſfozle, He was more 2 
| Peripaterick than his Succeſlors : but 
in reforming the Ancients he hath ta- 
ken too modern an Air, For he fol- 
lows the Opinion of Copernicus in the 
Syſteme of the World, which he hath 
reformed : and by theuſeof the Telef- 
cope, he diſcovered many new Stars, 
he obſerved (pots in the Sun, he found 
Mountains and Vallies in the Moon, 
he obſerved waxings and waneings in 
the Planet Yerws, he ſhewed great 
| ſtrength 
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ſtrength in his reaſonings, and acquired 
ſingular Reputation in 7taly, where he 
was in a manner the founder of Mo- 
dern Philoſophy. Thus did Bacoz a- 
waken the love of Philoſophy in his 
Country, He had a vaſt genius for 
Natural Philoſophy, but hath in no 
part which he treated of it, better 
{ucceeded,than in his Hiſtory of Winds: 
though he hath been a little too credu- 
lous as to the memorials which were 
furniſhed him on that ſubje&t, The 
reſt of his Natural Philoſophy 1s not 
of the ſame force ; though the Cha- 
racer of his Wit appear therein in all 
its features: and what he hath written 
on Nature hath not contributed a little 
to excite the minds of his Country-men 
to the love of that Science, and to the 
ſtudy of natural beings , which of 
late has reflouriſhed in England, where 
he hath found many imitators of the 
aſhon he had for Philoſophy. The 
Phyficks of Campanella, wherein he 
gives ſenſation to, the moſt inſenſible 
things of nature, whereof he proves 
allthe parts to be animated, is a Viſion 
<0) 
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to which he was ſubje&t. Teleſixs is of | 


his opinion 1n his treatiſe againſt Gelep, 
He 1s too bold in his deciſions, he treats 
Ariſtotle often very highly, bur with. 
out reaſon, Gil/bertus hath explained 
the Experiments of the Loadſtone bet- 
ter than any other, Harvey has reaſon- 
ed the beſt onthe progrels of the gene- 
ration of Animals, and the circulation 


of the Blood , as Promoxd hath writ- 


ten the beſt of Meteors, Savor of Co- 
lours, ao of Sounds and Har- 
mony, wills of the Brain and its parts, 
Grew of the Anatomy of Plants. Floid 
hath little ſound Reaſon : and he might 
paſs for the Parace!ſus of Philoſophers, 
as Parac?lſus for the Fleid of Phyſicians 
for they are two Spirits much like one 
another. Gaſſendas hath written well 
againſt the Natural Philoſophy of Flo1d. 
Borellus 1s a good Geometrician, and no 
bad Naturaliſt, but without any prin- 
ciple of Metaphyſick, which makes hum 
not very ſure in his Propoſitions. Thv- 
m4 Hobbes hath ſhewed a great depth 
of wit in his Phylicks , but as he 1s 


one of the boldeſt Epicureans of _ 
| aſt 
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laſt Ages, and follows in every thing 
the principles of | Epicarus, with- 
out any reſerve; ſo hath he reaſoned 
ll about the Mind and its chief Opera- 
tions, the principle of which he attri- 
butes to Phantaſms, and the Imagina- 


| tion, Bozle 1s a rational perſon, who 
| hath applyed himſelf. to the enriching 


of Natural Philoſophy by his Expert- 
ments and Reflexions, which have al- 
ways an air of ſolidity. Gaſſendus is 


| but the Reſtorer of the Phyſicks of 


Epicarus , which he hath handled by 
Galilenus his principles of Motion, 


' wherein he is altogether Galz/ezſt , and 


| for the reſt an Epicyrean mitigated by 


a principle of Conſcience: for he ac- 
knowledges the creation of Atoms. 
which Epicurus denys ; he will have 
God to give them the Motion, Extenſi- 
on and Figure, which Epicurns aſcribes 


to themſelves: he admits of Provi- 


dence, which that Philoſopher allow- 
ed not. In fine, he makes Epicurns an 
honeſt man, becauſe he is ſo himſelf: 
but never man hath treated Ariſorle 
worle, whom he calls ignorant, fool, 


all 
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and fancyful, for all he was himſelf {> 
moderate, As to Yanhelmont, who can 
find nothin "g rational 1n Ar/ ;fotle s Phy- 


ſicks,it muſt be is his judg- 
ment 15 not great : the truth is Parace/- 
ſ#s had infected his Wits 

N, 

Now after all, that we may do ju- 
ſtice to our Nation, and to the Me- 
morie of Deſcartes, we mult acknow- 
ledge that his Natural Philoſophy i Is 
one of the moſt learned and accompliſh: 
ed pieces of Modern Phyſicks : In it 


there are curious Idea's, and quaint | 


Imaginations: andit one mind it well, 
there is to be found therein a more re- 
gular Doctrine, than in Ga/ilexs or the 
Exgliſh, and even more novelty and 
1nvention than in Gaſſezdzs himſelf, In 
a word, it is a Work whereof the or- 
der is well excogitated : his Method 1s 


altogether Geometrical , which leads | 


from principles to principles, and from 
propoſitions to propoſitions. However 
this is to be found fault with in him 
That he ſettles for the principle of a 


Natural Body, motion, figure and ex- 
tenſion, 
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tenſion , which are much the ſame 
with the Principles of Democr/zus and 
Epicurus ;: Whereupon it 1s ſaid, That 
Father Merſenne,who was his Reſident 
at Paris, having one day given out in 
an Aſſembly of the Learned, That Mon- 
ſieur Deſcartes, who had gained Repu- 
tation by his Geometrie, was project- 
ing a method of Natural Philoſophy, 
wherein he admitted Vacuity ; that 
project was hifſed at by Rebertval and 
ſome others, who from thenceforwards 
thought it would prove no great at- 
chievement, Father Merſerne wrote to 
him that Vacuity was not then a-la- 
mode at Paris: which obliged Deſ- 
cartes to deviſe meaſures to keep 1tt 
good terms with the new Naturaliſts, 
whoſe ſuffrage he courted, and to ad- 
mit the plenitude of Zeacipprs : So 
through p6licy the excluſion of Vacuity 
became one of his Principles. This 
made Gaſſezdus ſtart new difficulties to 
him; ſhowing him, that if there were 
no Vacuity, motion, which was one of 
his Principles, would be impoſſible : 
becauſe nothing moves if there be no 

®, Void 
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void for it Deſcartes to ſalve that in- 
convenience, invented his thin ſubtile 
matter, whereof he made a kind of 
engine which he applied to many 
things ; and thereby he reconciled the 
opinion of Plenitude and Vacuity, ac- 
cording as he ſtood in need of either, 
But as Plenitude, and that thin ſubtile 
matter got place in the Syſteme of Deſ- 
cartes, meerly out of complaiſance to 
the reliſh of the Age, and as an after- 
game ; {o his Philoſophy ſeemed weak 
in the matter of motion, which is one 
of his Principles, For that Philoſo- 
pher taught that all motion was cre- 
ated with the World, that there was 
no new motion produced, and that 1t 
did no more but ſhift from one Body to 
another : That the thin ſubtile matter 
by 1ts impulſe, cauſed all the gravity 
or levity of Bodies : That th& alteration 
of heavy Bodies in their motion 
towards the center, proceeded from 
the {ame impulle: That heat was 
nothing but the agitation of the 
particles of the Air put in motion 
by the ſubtile matter, which in his 
| Doctrine 
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Doctrine was a {ind of a Spring fit 
forall things. Thar the Vegetation 
of Plants, and Generation of Animals 
1s performed only by a fortuitous mo- 
tion of his little Bodies , as a Palace 
might be-erected by a heap of Stones 
moved by chance: That there 1s no 
ſenſation in Animals : That theſe De- 
monſtrations of Joy, Sadnels, Amity, 
and Averſion, theſe impreſſions of pain 
and pleaſure, that appear in them , are 
but the etfects of a kind of Spring and 
Engine, that plays according 1s the 
matter 1s diſpoſed : That heat is not 
in the Fire , hardne(s in the Marble. 
humidity in the Water , that theſe 
things are only in the Soul, which finds 
Fire hot, Marble hard, and Water hu- 
mid, by its thought, and not at all 


by theſe qualities, which are but Chy- 


mera's. In fine, Deſcartes, who would 
have us begin, by doubting of cvery 
thing, to lay afide all our notices, ftrip 
our {elves of our Sentiments , of Cu- 
ſtom, Education, Opinion, of our very 
Senſes, and all other impreſſions, that 
we may but learn fome ſmall incontt- 
(J-2 
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derable matter, demands more than he 
promiſes, And when, to give the rea- 
lon of things, he ſays, they happen by 
a certain Figure, Motion, or Extenſion, 
he hath ſaid all; for he dives into no- 
thing, and for all he pretends to be fo 
great a Democritiſt , he underſtands 
not the true Doctrine of Democritme, 
His Syitem of the Loadſtone with 
thelelittle hooked bodies, - theſe hol- 
lowed and {piral parts, is without 
foundation.His opinion of the Flux and 
Reflux of the Sea, by the impreſſion of 
the Atmolphere of the Moon, is found | 
falſe by experience, for the parts of | 
Water thar are ander the Moon, ſwell 
inſtead of ſinking, as he ſaith. The 
explication which he gives to all the 
motions of the Soul in its paſſions by 
the Conjunction of Nerves and Ft- 
bres which are inſerted inthe (2/avduta 
pinealis)1s a Dream , for there are no 
Nerves which terminate at that glan- 
dule: he ſays nothing rational con- 
cerning ſounds. In fine, it may be 
ſaid, that he is very like thoſe ?yhago- 
reans of whom Ariſtotle ſpeaks , w_ 
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did not ſo much endeavour to give a 
reaſon of the things they explained, as 
to reduce every thing to their own 
Principles and Syſtem. However, as 
he made 1t his buſineſs rather to ſhow 
his Wit, than to diſcover the truth , 
{o when one is ſo rational as to be ſatis- 
hed with probabilities , he may find e- 
nough to ſatisfie himſelf in that Nar 
tural Philoſophy: yet that haughtineſs 
of his Diſciples, who call all other Ph1- 
lolophers ignoraats, is not to be appro- 
ved of: their minds are dazled with 
a new kind of Language , and there- 
fore they make a noiſe, as all novel- 
ties do, The obſcurity of his exprel- 
ſion encreaſed the number of his fol- 
lowers , for in matter of Doctrine that 
1s often found to be the beſt which is 
leaſt underſtood, - 
XI. 

The Natural Philoſophy of the Chy- 
miſts with their three principles, Salt, 
Sulphur, and Mercury, hath no Solidi- 
ty : they are narrow-(pirited Philoſo- 
phers, who being unable to compre- 


hend Univerſal Philoſophy, have ſtint- 
O 3 ed 
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ed themſelves to limited Subjects, and 
thereto ſtinted their own Genius, They 
may be reduced to three orders. The 
firſt 1s, of thoſe that pretend to the 
knowledge of Nature 1n general: the 
lecond, of thole who prepare Reme- 
dies : and the third, of thole who a 

ply- themſelves to the finding out of 
the Art of changing of Metals, by gi- 
ving them either new Figures', new 
Colours, or new Conliſtence. The 
firſt and iecond may be rational, as 
Alberti's Magnits , Van Helmont , and 
the Diſtillers are, The third arc Ex» 
travagant : for to pretend to make 
new Creaturcs, is to invade the right 
of the Creator, As tor the Cabaliſts 
and Judicial Aſtrologers , there 1s no- 
ting more trivolous than their Natu- 
ral Philoſophy : neither ſhall I ſpeak of 
the Phyſicks of Cardan, which are all 
contained in his Books of Subrilitie, 
But I cannot forbear to take notice, 
that the Royal Society of England ; 
thc Academy cf Philoſophers lately 
ciraditthed at Paris , by Order of the 
King ; the Carcs of the late Cardi- 
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nal de Aeaicis,to encoutige the Learn- 
ed by his example, and the new piece 
of Experiments which he cauled with- 
n thele tew years to be Printed at 'Flo- 
rence , have lo cttzctually revived the 
love of Natural Philolophy ia the Age 
we live in, that nothing ſeems at pre- 
lent more in Vogue among{t the 
Learned of Evs7ope , 4han that ſtudy 
which now-a-days reigns there Unti- 
verlally. And Men have advanced in 
It with ſo much ſucceſs, that it may be 
ſaid, that wirhin the ſpace of three- 
ſcore years, there have been made 
more new diſcoveries in Nature, by 
Experiments, Oblervations , and the 
Invention of new Inſtruments of A- 
{tronomy, than had been made for 3- 
bove a thouſand years before, For 
there is found out an Art of obſerving 
all the different affeions of the Air 
by the Thermometer:there are new De- 
icriptions made of the Moon by a 
Map, which repreſents all irs Monthly 
Appearances, and the Variety. of the 
Phenomena Which the Shadow makes 
by Eminencics and Concavities likes 
| O 2. £9 
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to Mountains and Valleys: there is 
found an Art to obſerve the Courſe of 
the Stars, with as great exactnels as the 
Motion of a Watch, or their ſhadow 
on a Sun-Dial: and it was in our Ape, 
or but a little before,that Men began to 
find out Irregularites in the Motion of 
the Heavens, and Celeſtial Bodies : 
that 1s to ſay, 4n the moſt regular 
works of Nature that God hath made, 
In fine, it ſeems that by that virtuous 
emulation,which hath been of late rai- 
led amongſt the Naturaliſts of E#- 
gland, France, Italy, and Hollazd, the 
World hath begun to change its Face, 
the Heavens to move on other princi- 
ples, and by other Syſtems, the Air to 
be more cleared by the knowledge of 
Mereors, the Sea to become more ealie 
for Commerce by the Science of Na- 
vigation, the Earth to be better known 
by the perfect knowledge of Simples, 
mixt Bodies, Salts, and Minerals, and 
all Arts to he enobled by new diſcove- 
ries: at preſent there is nothing ſtudicd 
but the finding out of new lights in 
$C1:n.cs, which have been darkned by 
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the negligence of preceding Apes 
and the ſtudy of Experiments is raiſed 
to a greater height than ever, What 
ſhall I ſay of the wonderful Springs of 
motion 1n the Heart, the Circulation 
of the Blood, the Conſtruttion of the 
Brain, the Univerlal Oeconomie of the 
Body of Man, wherein there are ſo ma- 
ny new ſecrets found out; of all the 
rare and late diſcoveries in Flies and 
and other Inſects, whereof the Engliſh 


.have compoſed a great Volume full of 


Obſervations , which hitherto have 
been almoſt unknown? It with the 
ſame ardour they perliſt in the Study of 
Nature,by the Obſervations which they 
have begun to make in all parts of the 
World, where their Commerce gives 
tem crane they may be able ſhort- 
ly to publiſh a ſecond Volume of Na- 
tural Hiſtory worthy to be ſubjoyned 
to that of Pliny, If I pretended to 
enter into the retail of all that is found 
out in Nature by ſtudy and the appli- 
cation of Modern Philoſophy, I ſhould 
never make an end. But I cannot for- 
get how much that Science is enriched 


by 


— 
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by the Works of Mon/eur de la Cham- 
bre,chief Phyſician in Ordinary to the 
King, who adhering to the Dodrine 
of Ariſtotle hath written on Phylicks, 
more {olidly than others, and in a more 
florid ſtile. In ſodry and barren matters, 
there was never ſo much grace and 
beauty : and yet his politenels leſſens 
not the force of his reaſons, nor does 
the flouriſh of his expreſſion take any 
thing off from the Gravity of his matter. 


It may be ſaid that he is the politeft 


and moſt folid of all Modern Philoſo- 
phers, and that if Nature her ſelf 
would explain her lelf, ſhe would uſe 
no other terms. | 

X I1. 

It remains now to be obſerved, that 
we may put an end to the Reflexions on 
Natural Plulolophy , what it is that 
may contribute to the perfection of that 
Art, whereof men are 1o fond of late, 
and what may hurt the progreſs which 


it ſo juſtly makes in the minds of men. 


As honour and emulation are chiefly 
the Soul of Arts and Sciences , ſo they 
who have a Genius for Natural Philo- 

ſophy, 
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ſophy , whereof the knowledge is (o 
umportant- for Society , cannot be too 
much eſteemed. Yet they cannot be 
ſuficiently warned to have a care of be- 
ing ſurpriſed by new Opinions, with- 
out ſtri& examination of them, - and of 
eſpouling the ſentiments of others by 
2 Spirit of Cabal and partiality ; they 
{hould caſt off that Character, as one of 
the greateſt hindrances to the know- 
ledge and diſcerning of Truth. Let us 
exhort them to guard themſelves by the 


Uſe and Experience of Things , that: 


they may prevent pleaſant Errours, 
and lay alide the natural prepoſleſſion 
that men have tor their own Opinions: 
but lerus likewile adviſe them never 
to be too curious, without ſome lit- 
tle doctlity, nor to be too docile, with- 
out ſomewhat of curiolity. For curio- 
ity without ſubmiſſion leads men out 
at the way z and too great ſubmiſiton 
without curioſity guides men into 1gn0- 
rance, Let them know that Reaſon 
and Experience are the two only ways 
whereby that Science” 15 acquired : but 
that Reaſon without Experience hath 
no 
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no ſ{olidity, as Experience without Rea. 
{on has no exa&neſs. Let them not a- 
mule themſelves to ſatisfie too much 
the publick curioſity by Novelties : for 
It is a vanity of the new Philoſophers to 
make it more their buſineſs to ſay 
things that are agreeable, than uſe- 
ful. Theſe maxims are to be inſinu- 
ated to the modern Philoſophers, to 
imprint on their minds that Character 
of ſolidity, without which that Science 
cannot be well handled, wherein there 
1s nothing more to be avoided, than 1l- 
luſion and uncertainty, Moreover, 
though there be hardly any thing more 
to be added to the general Phylicks, to 
enrich them with new Principles and 
Methods , becauſe they conſiſt in a li- 
mited perfection : yet it may be ſaid 
that the ſpecial Phyſicks are of fo vaſt 
an extent, that there may be always 
found new ways to raiſe them to grea- 
ter perfection. And for all the new 
Stars that are diſcovered, there will re- 
main ſtill more to be found out. For 
that is a Stock, which, though it be {o 
much already drained by the Studies E 
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ſo many Learned, and by the ſeries of 
ſo many Apes, yet will ſtill prove in- 
exhauſtible, : 
XIII | 
The laſt Reflexion which we have to 
make on this Science, regards the pro- 
cedure of Naturaliſts, who in their 
Reaſonings refer all things to Nature, 
BLvIng it greater vertue than 1t ought to 
ave, and ſtretching its power beyond 
the bounds that the Creator hath pre- 
ſcribed to it. As Alcindas, that Ara- 
bian Philoſopher, did heretofore, whom 
Averroes ranks among the greateſt wits 
that ever were , in effet he knew ma- 
ny things: but he made a Treatiſe 
wherein he imputed to Nature, what 
is commonly attributed to Spirits, which 
are above Nature, that 1s to fay, to An- 
gels and Demons. So did Peter of A- 
porno and Pomponatirs, both great ſtick- 
lers for Nature, pretend that all that 
happened in ſublunary things, was but 
an effect of Celeſtial imprefſions. And 
as Galen referred every thing to the 
Qualities of Temperament , Albertus 
Magnus to the Specitick Form, yr” 
vilins 
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lins Ficizns to Planets ; 1o Peter of Aps- 
20 referred every thing to the Vertue of 
Celeſtial Bodies, and acknowledged ng 
other Miracles but the changes of Sea- 
ſons, as Du Lojer aſſures us. This gave 
occaſion to Baptiſta of Martur to call 
him, YVirum magfe ſed nimium audacts 
ſapientie ; a great Philoſopher , but of 
zoo great boldneſs, That is the common 
infirmity of ſtinted Spirits, that believe 
nothing but what they comprehend, 
Montanis ſeems to be a Philoſopher of 
this Character : he is often incredulous, 
through a delire of being too much a 
Naturaliſt ; and he 1s the more dange- 
rous for Religion, the more he affects 
not to appear fo. For by the ingenuity of 
plain common ſenſe, and of too civil a 
Philoſopher, he works greater effects on 
mens minds, with his negligent way of 
ſaying what he ſays. The Natural Phi- 
ofophy of Deſcartes raiſes not the 
Mind above the Senſes : by Bodies alone 
heexplains the moſt ſpiritual operations 
of the Soul : and an Ezv/iſhmaz of late 
hath made appear, that in all rhe Rea- 
{onings of that Philoſopher there 1s a 
mechanical 
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mechanical air that reduces every 
thing to the method of Art, for which 
he thinks 1t dangerous to Religion. But 
ſpeaking generally, Natural Philoſo- 
phy, Medicine, Aſtrology, and Chymi- 
ſry, ſtick too much to Nature, to raiſe 
men to him who 1s the Author thereof : 
they allow too much to the Senles, to 
make men able to get above Senfe ; and 
they harden the heart againft the be- 
lief of God, by accuſtoming men to 
conſider things by too low a view, Un- 
happy are the Philoſophers of that Ge- 
nius, who ſubtilize on the Knowledge 
of the Creature, and ſtick at the belief 
of the Creator. That was not the Cha- 
racter of the ancient Philoſophers, who 
had not only higher thoughts than we, 
but raiſed themlelves above themſelves, 
that they might acknowledge a Sove- 
raign Reaſon, which they made the 
Rule of all their Reaſonings, and to 
which they ſubmitted their minds. In 
tine, that we may make an end, let us 
obſerve our ſelves in the judgments 
we make of Nature, and judge of it 
with reverence, let us not decide too 

boldly 
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boldly on its operations , whereof Man 
ought never to judge but with 
trembling. For to be ſhort, to cenſure 
Nature 1s to cenſure God whoſe work 
It is, and to ſubmit the greatneſs of 
his Power to our Criticks, Wherein 
that Prince ſeemed Extravagant, that 
would have reformed the Fabrick of the 
World. by a falſe Guſto of Philoſophy, 
which he had learnt from the Arabians, 
True Philoſophy, when it hath attain- 
ed to its higheſt pitch of perfection, 
judges of every thing with fear it 
ſhakes when 1t comes to decide, becauſe 
it knows 1ts own incapacity, by know- 
ing the weaknels of the mind of man. 
But when it confiders the Works of 
God, it impoſes ſilence on its Reaſon, 
and bends downwards all its know- 
ledge, as the Cherubims of the Pro- 
phet fold their Wings, and humble 
themſelves before God, that by their 
own humiliation they may reverence 
the greatneſs of his Majeſty. 


The end of the Fourth Part. 
Reflexions 
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The Metaphyſicks: 
I 


QzAturalPhiloſophy is the know 
SAÞ ledge of natural and ſenſible 
SE things : and Metaphylicks 15 
WV, the Science of things pure- 
ly intelle&ual. All other 
Sciences have a dependance on this z 
for it ſerves them for Foundation and 
Method, and without it there is no- 
thing known but imperfectly. That 
is perhaps the Reaſon which obliged 
Ariſtotle to call that Science the true 
beginning of Philoſophy, and the no- 
bleſt of Scienccs. As it is taken up 
only about the thoughts, by a view 
abſtracted 
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ab{trated from corporeal and incorpo: 
real beings,(o it raiſes it ſelf above ſenſe 
and matter : it leaves the quantity of 
Bodies to the conſideration of Geome- 
try, and their other qualities to Natural 
Philoſophy ; that it. may imploy it ſelf 
only about being (eparated from their 


Individual Singularity, ſuch as are Sub- 


ſtances, Accidents, Relations, Oppo- 
fitions,: and all. that eag be conceived 
by an abſtra&tion from Matter : and 
that it may only conſider beings that 
are purely {piritual; ſuch as, the Soul, 
Spirits, Angels, and. even God him- 
ſelf: wherein 1t hath ſomething of Di- 
vinity. It. 1s for that Reaſon alſo that 
Ariſtotle calls it Divinity or Natural 
Theology. The end of this Science 
is the finding out of 1pure and abſtract- 
ed Verity : thereby it perceives things 
in thcir original, that it may know them 
to the full : it enters into the retail of 
all particular Species, which it redu- 
ccs to their principles ; and that retail 
is almoſt infinite: this is the Reaſon 
that without it all the knowledges of 
man are bur ſuperficial and imperte@, 

becaule 
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becaule there is not almoſt any true de- 
mon{tration withour its Principles, 
[1. 

The deſign of Ariſtoz/e 1n his Mcta- 
phylicks is to give Principles to other 
Sciences, which they cannot have of 
themlelves ; and to eſtabliſh a princi- 
pal vertue; which might ſerve for a 
Rule to all other Verities. That Phi- 
lolopher hath written twelve Books of 
Metaphyſicks, whereot the three firſt 
are preliminary to that Science, In the 
firſt Book he teaches, that Memory is 
formed from Senle', Experience from 
Memory, and Art and Science toge- 
ther from Experience. He ſhews that 
Sapience being a perfe&t knowledge of 
the firſt Principles, is preferable to Sci- 
ence z that nothing 1s known as it 
ſhould be but by the caules ; and that 
the ancient Philoſophers have 1ome- 
times (aid well, without knowing the 
reaſon why , becauſe they were not 
methodical in their Science. He teaches 
that the impreſſions receiv'd from Edu- 
cation and Cuftom are great hinderan- 
ces to the knowledge of Truth ; and 
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that to know a-right, we muſt ſeek 
out. the method moſt convenient for 
the Science we inquire into. He de- 
clares 1n his third Book, That to begin 
to know we muſt begin to doubt : and 
that to know Truth a-right, we muft 
know Falſity and Datuk : There he 
refutes thoſe that explain Nature by 
Fables, deſigning thereby Pythayoras 
and Plato, In the iame Book he exa- 
mines if one Science may propoſe all 
other Sciences for its objet, He ends 
| with the Notion that he gives of Sube 
ſtance ; and enquires if there be any 
other Subſtances beſides what fall un- 
der our Senſes, ſuch as Ideas and firſt 
Matter. Having made this preparati- 
on of Queſtions neceſſary to his de- 
ſign, he treats in the fourth Book of 
the Principle obje& of Metaphyſicks, 
which 1s Being, abſtracted from Mat- 
ter, in {o much as it is Being, In the 
fifth Book he explains the various At- 
tributes of Being, and gives a general 


notion of the terms of Metaphylicks. q 
The ſixth Book 1s another Preliminary | 


to the following Books, In the ſeventh 
Book 
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Book he explains the Nature of Sub- 
ſtance, which is the firſt of Beings, 
what 1s eſſential to it, and wherein it 


differs from an Accident : In the eighth 


Book he diſtinguiſhes it into Subſtance 
material and Subſtance immaterial. 
There it is that he ſpeaks of the Sub- 
ſtantial Form, of the Numbers of >y- 


| thagoras, and the Ideas of Plato, which 


he pretends to be no-ways ſubſtantial, 
The ninth Book is an Explication of 
the different kinds of Bezne, of the 
Being actual and the Being poſhble, of 
the Act and the Power, Ars and Po- 


' textia, of the notion and difference 


thereof , and ends the Book by a Dil- 
courle of True and Falſe. In the tenth 
Book he tells what Unity 1s, which is 
the firſt property of a Being, he ſhews 
the oppoſition between Plurality and 
Unity, he explains how and how many 
ways one thing 1s contrary to another, 
and all the Do&rine of Contraries, 
which is the ground of the moſt part 
of the Principles of Metaphyſicks. In 
the eleventh Book he repeats a great 


' Many things already laid down in 


P:3 the 
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the third and fourth Books, and a: 
mong|lt others, the Method of right 
doubting, to attain to right knowing : 
tor he that doubts hath a greater diſpo- 
{ition to know Truth, than he that 
doubteth not : becauſe he grounds nor 
the aſlurance of his judgement, but up- 
on the clearing of his uncertainties. 
Having proved Subſtantial Forms, he 
teaches in the twelfth Book that there 
arc Subſtances ſeparate from Bodies, 
and that there are Spirits. All that Dil- 
courle tends to the demonſtration of a 
firſt Mover, and to the eſtabliſhment of 
2 Deity, The two following Books 
were not come to light in the time of 
Thomas Aquinas. Poſſevin in the third 
Book of his Bibliotheck pretends that 
they are none of Ariſtotle's : but ſeeing 
there 1s to be found in them the ſame 
Character, the ſame Wit and the ſame 
reaſoning, all the Learned are of a con- 
trary opinion. Tris true, that in his 
thirteenth Book there are repetitions 
about the Numbers of Pythapor.cs, and 
the 1dex's of P/2to : But the fourteenth 
Book is a ColleQion of Axioms, Prin- 
| ciples, 
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ciples, Diviſions and admirable Defi- 
nitions, which he hath gather'd out 
of the former Books, And though his 
Metaphyſicks be rank'd in no. very 
exact order, 'and that 1n many places 
thereof there be leveral repetitions ; it 
is notwithſtanding a tountain fertile in 
Notices, Reaſonings,Maxims, and Veri- 
ties, which are rare overtures for other 
Sciences: and there 15 nothing more 
neceſſary for a Philoſopher,who would 
know things intimately, than the Me- 


taphylicks of Is 
[1]. 

What is more to be wondered at in 
this Work, 4ri/orle is the firſt Founder 
of that manner of Reaſoning by way of 
abſtraction, and of {peaking of Imma- 
terial Beings, of Spirits, and of God 
himſelf. For the Philoſophers that went 
before him, ſpake of ſuch thjags with 
little folidity, It 15 true Pyihapor.cs 
learnt from the Hebrews, by the com- 
merce that he had with the E2yprians, 
the Unity of one God, and twght it 
the Grecians. But as the E2vbtians were 
naturally myſterious and viſionitts , 

FA Pyth2- 
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Pythagor as took from them the moſt 
part of their Viſions, concerning Spi- 
rits and Intelligences, to which the 
Ezyptians aſſigned little ſubtile Bodies, 
wherewith they filled the World. And 
Pythagoras was the firſt who by that 
imagination gave occaſion to all the ex- 
travagancies of the Cabaliſt s about Spi- 
rits, and to all theſe Fables, whereof the 
Author of the Cabals hath endeavour- 
ed to renew the Notion in thele laſt 
times, Plato, who ſeems to lay down 
that Doctrine in his Dialogues of Epi- 
zomis and Cratilus, took it from Py- 
thagoras, and Zemo the Stoick had it 
from Plato, as Lipſius relates at length. 
Apuleius pretends that Plato of all the 
Ancient Philoſophers, hath diſcourled 
beſt of God, of Providence, of divine 
matters, and of Spirits, It muſt be 
granted that he appears more know- 
ing, in that kind of Science than any of 
the reſt , but ſceing he learnt of Pyrha- 
207.25 moſt part of what he delivers on 
that ſubject, it is not ſure to follow 
him. Tertullian ſays, That the Plato- 
ni/'s aſſign'd even a Body to God, " 
wc 
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well as the Stozcks, Ariſtotle, who had 
more reality in his thoughts, ſpeaks in 
another ſtrain, He had the Art to purge 
the Verities that he learnt in the School 
of Pythagoras from the raveries of the 
Pythagoreans, As for Epicurus he makes 
Gods of fo ridiculous a ſhape, that by 
owning of them he overthrows them. 
Zeno makes his Wile-man lo indepen- 
dant of Providence, angfffo equal to the 
Gods, that thereby he renders them 
contemptible : For he leaves Men to 
think of them what-ever they pleaſe. 
Chryſippus wrote ſome Treatiſes of the 
Gods and a Deity ; whereof Plutarch 
ſpeaks in his Morals , but they are loſt : 
It is probable he ſpeaks no otherways 
of them, but in the ſentiments of Zexo., 
There is nothing in all Antiquity fo ra- 
tionally written on that ſubje&, as the 
Books of Cicero concerning the Nature 
of the Gods. His ſentiments are as 
right, and his doctrine as ſound, as the 
Doctrine of a Pagan can be, But that 
which makes him ſpeak better than 0- 
thers is, becauſe he followed the Do- 
&rine of Ariſtotle, and made uſe of his 

p*pu- 
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arguments, to prove a Providence. ge- 
aeca (peaks of a Deity but like a half- 
knowing man ; the Idea that he gives 
of God, as an univerſal Spirit that ani- 
mates the World, 1s not exact : but it 
ſeems reaſonable what he ſays, that 
the ſame injury 15 done to the Gods,not 
at all to believe them, as to believe 
them to be other than what they are, 
and what cheyſyou'd be. All that hath 
been written {Mce by the later P/aton- 
;/#s under the Emperours carries no (0- 
lid character. The moſt part of the 
Greek Fathers,who were all almoſt P/a- 
foniſts, are not exact in what they ſay 
of Angels and Spirits, by reaſon of the 
falſe notions that they learn'd in the 
School of Plato, Since the eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity, the Exiſtence of God, 
the Immortality of the Soul, its ſtate 
of Separation from the Body, good and 
bad Angels,and the other molt eſſential 
truths of our Religion are ſo illuſtrated, 
that none can now doubt thereof with- 
Our 1mplety. Pomponatis in the laſt 
Age, wrote a Treatiſe of the Soul 1n a 


ſtrain that dreiy upon him the cenlures 
| O1 
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of Rome, Agprippa ipeaks like an ex- 
travagant in all the diſcourſe which he 
made of God, Religion, and Intelligen- 
ces, in the third Book of his Secret Phi- 
lolophy. Rams exceedingly {lighted 
the Metaphyſicks, wherein he teems 
not very judicious, He would have 
joyn'd to the Body of Philoſophy, the 
knowledge of the Liberal Arts, that he 
might more ſecurely cut off the Meta- 
phyſicks. But amongſt that fearful 
multitude of Writings hatch*d in the 
duſt of the Schools of thele laſt A- 
ges, there hath been nothing compo- 
ſed with greater penetration and capa- 
city, than the Metaphylicks of Suarez; 
the Feſuir, That piece, which con- 
tains all the ſubtility and force of the 
Schools, is one of the wondertul pro- 
ductions of thele laſt times. It cannot 
be roo much recommended to 'young 
Divines, who by a falle appetite to a 
new method forlake the Scholaſtick 
way 1n their diſputes, that they may 
become Hittorians : becaule it 15s leſs 
trouble to them to make an oſtentation 
of their memory, than to give POOnee 
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of their judgement. There hath been 
in theſe laſt times a croud of Commen- 
tatours, who in a profound ſhle have 
written on the Metaphylicks of Ar;- 
ſtotle : amongſt others Fonſeca a Portu- 
gueſe Jeſuit. Sir Kexelm Digby 1s too 
abſtract in his Treatiſe of the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul. The Metaphyſical Me- 
ditations of Deſcartes have been held in 
reputation z for he hath dived into 
thele matters more than others. In 
his firſt Meditation he teaches man to 
doubt well, that he may know a-right: 
he proves in the ſecond, that the 
Thought is more ſenſible and better 
known than the Body. The third is a 
Demonſtration of the Exiſtence of 
God. The fourth, a Method of di- 
ſcerning of Truth and Falſhood. The 
fifth treats of the Eſſence of material 
Beings, The fixth explains their Exi- 
ſtence: and the Concluſion is a real Di- 
ſtin&tion betwixt the Body and the 
Thoughts, tor the eſtabliſhing that 
great Principle, 7 think, therefore 1 am 
to which may be added his Anſwers to 
the Objections of Gaſſenans , w_— 

"ave 
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have the ſame force as the reſt of his 
Works. willis an Engliſh Phyſician 
hath written rationally of Separated 
Forms, There are not many Works 
compoſed in theſe laſt times of ſuch a 
nature: wherein the Speculations of 
Natural Philoſophy take up the minds 
of men, more than thoſe of Metaphy- 
ſicks. Ir were to be wiſhed that men 
would employ them in ſubjects that are 
capable thereof: but the Idea and De- 
ſign of ſome Speculatives is not to be 
approved, who mingle too much Me- 
taphyſicks with Religion: which ought 
to be handled more plainly, and in a 
leſs abſtracted manner than other ſub- 
jets z becauſe there is nothing more 
real, nor more ſimple. 

I'V. 

Though this Science be ſo much en- 
quired into already by che Works I 
have been ſpeaking of, yet it might 
ſtill be more improved by Reflexions 
that might be made on the Principles 
and Reaſonings of Ariſtorle , becauſe 
what conſiſts 1n Conceptions and I- 
deas cannot be limited : but there is 


need 
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need of a diſpoſition proper for Re- 
flexion and reaſoning in ſuch an eſlay : 
for that Science reaſons, and reflects 
on its realonings more than others, 
Yet it meets likewiſe with great Obſta- 
cles in its procedure ; whereof the 
firſt 1s, that it marches ( to uſe the 
word) by ways not much frequented, 
and by. unknown paths, having no- 
thing ſufficiently eſtabliſhed ; tor it 
hath hardly any true Definition , or 
exact and compleat Diviſion : and ſee- 
ing it gives occaſion. to many doubt- 
ings, it furniſhes Matter of Diſpute, 
there being none of the Principles 
thereof that can be univerſally agreed 
upon. The ſecond obſtacle is the na- 
tural timidity of the mind of man, 
which looks upon Metaphylicks, being 
abſtracted from Matter and Senle, to be 
above its ſtrength : whereby it be- 
comes like to thoſe timorous and 1ll- 
aſſured Travellers, who go by ways 
that they know not. The third Ob- 
ſtacle is, a great number of hard and 
barbarous Terms, obſcure and perplex- 


ed Definitions, thouſands of Concep- 
tions 
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tions and Reaſonings hatched in the 
Duſt of the Schools , which render 
that Science deſtitute of the uſual 
Charms of other Sciences. The fourth 
is a ſtock of wrangling, and a heap of 
thorny and diſpleaſing Queſtions, fitter 
to confound than inſtru the mind. 
The laſt Obſtacle is, the rarity of Spi- 
rits fit for that Science, Spirits that are 
either too profound or too ſuperficial are 


not proper for it. By the too great pro- 


foundnels of meditation men are apt to 
fall into a black and melancholick Phi- 
loſophy : as it happened to Agrippa in 
his Metaphyſicks. And by the vivaciry 
of an aiery and ſuperficial wit, they are 
apt to evaporate 1n empty and ſpongie 
imaginations : as it'befe] Cardan, *who 
wandered among the Viſions of the 
moſt chymerical Philolophy in the 
World, and as 1t happens daily to wits 
that have no foundation. There hath 
lately come abroad a Treatiſe of Meta- 
phyſicks, printed at Loxdox, and com- 
poled by Henry More, which overturns 
all the Reaſons that Deſcartes makes uſe 
of to prove the exiſtence of God, and 

which 
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which overthrows the moſt part of his 
Meditations. That were no great mat- 
ter, it that Exg/zſþ Philoſopher did not 
wound Deſc:rtes in his Religion, when 
he declaims againſt his Natural Philo- 
ſophy, which he would have paſs for 
Libertiniſm, as well as that of Mr. 
Hobbes, The Carteſians, who are jea- 
lous of the honour of their opinion, 
have Reaſon to make their zeal flaſh out 
againſt that Author, by juſtifying the 
reputation of their Maſter, There 
might be a great many other Reflextons 
made, if theſe Metaphyſical Ideas were 
not ſo obſcure. Let us now ſee, before 
we end this diſcourſe, what is the uſe 
that is to be made of Philoſophy in 
matters of Religion, which ought 1n- 
.deed to be all * fruit of it, For men 
are not over tender of Religion, when 
once they become Philoſophers. 


The end of the fifth Part. 
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The Uſe which is to be made 


PHILOSOPHY: 
Matters of Religion. 


I, 


SZ S>H4He firſt Inftrument that Re. 
d [39 ligion makes ule of to prove 
Tal1 its maximes, is Reaſon , and 

I Reaſon cannot be rightly 
employed but by Philoſophy , which 
reduces it into method by giving it 
principles, It is therefore 1umportant 
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that Philoſophy it {elf ihould be ſound, 
that it may _ right Charadter on 
the mind, affl conduct it ſecurely in 
a way, W hich one cannot miſtake or 
lofe without Eternal Ruine, And 
therefore it 1s that Zafar ſays, that 
Philoſophy is of great uſe to a Man, 
when he hath once got ſome Tin&ure 
of Religion, But Men may calily a- 
bule fo advantagious a means , by the 
bad ule that the mind of Man may 
make of 1t, when it yields to the con- 
duct of paſſion, intereit, or prejudices, 
This made Czllicles in Plato ſay, that 
Philolophy taken the wrong way was 
able to [poil Religion. 'T here is there- 
fore great circumipection to be uled as 
to that. Faith 1s an Heavenly Un&i- 
on, that will eaſily corrupt in a mind 
infected with falſe Do&rine, And as 
any Liquor would be-ſoon ſpoiled in an 
impure Veſlel : ſo nothing is more ca- 
pable to alter the purity of Religion, 
than rhe 1mpurity of ſentiments where- 
with it 15 received, It 1s not that one 

mult needs be a Philoſopher , to be a 
Chriſtian, nor that the Wiſdom of the 
World 
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Worid 1s a rule to the Wildom of Hea- 
ven. But that the reaſon of Man being 
ſubmitted to Faith , Paith how Divine 
{ocvcr 1t- be. conde (cends to mike ule 


of Humane Reaſon mg, to bring Rea- 


{on to 1t5 Obcdlence. So thar it can- 
not be ab{ointely pure, If I! :yolop hy, 
which 15 the Inſtrunent that. it mites 
ule of, be not {o likewite, This obiized 
I. Par! to admonith the Pmitve 
Chriſtians to beware , /-jt 4; 77 Man 


[hould ſpoil theme through philoſe by, and 


vain Deceit, through the T os] 0 

Men, according to the Rudiments of the 
world, and not after Chriſt.) The 
World was ſo infeted with the difle- 
rent opinions of ſo many Philoſophers; 
that a Chriſhan needed all his Wits a- 
bout him to guard himſelf from that 
danger, For Tertullian oblerves, that 
the Primitive Hereſies ſprang only 
trom the opinions, vi vheremn thole that 
were the Authours of them had been 
bred. Philo: {ophy 11} underſtood, ſaith 
St, Azvouſita, made the Eevpti:ns 
Worlkip the Sun and Stars, The Fa- 

lentinians, againlt whom St, 1rcne:s 
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writes,came out of the School of Dzope- 
aes and Epicurus; the Gnoſticks out of 
Plato's;and theManichees our of that of 
Pythagor a5. Martian became Heretick by 
the Doctrine of Zexo; and Mares took 
the principles of his opinion from a 
Saracen Philoſopher , whom St. Ep:- 
phanins mentions. St, Ferome aſſures 
us that it was the Morality of the Sto- 
icks that made the Pelagians fall into 
errour. But what happened in the 
Primitive Ages by that manner of de- 
pendance which Religion hath on Phi- 
loſophy , 15 come to pals in the laſt, 
Poſſevin oblerves, that it is incredible 
how many Libertines and Hereticks 
the reading of Averroes made in Eu- 
rope. Alphonſus King of Caſtile cen- 
ſured the Workman-ſhip of God , by 
Criticiſing on Nature, and grew imp1- 
ous by the ſtudy of the Arabian Phi- 
lolophers, and by the pleaſure he took 
in the ravings of a Spaniſh Jew , who 
found out the motion of Trepidation in 
the Firmament. Aprippa ſpoiled his 
{pirit by the reading of Porphyrie , Pro- 
cls, and Pleſſas,that is to ſay, by Ky 
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Philoſophy of ?/270, as he himſelf 
confeſſes. Cervetzs a Spaniard, and 
Socinis an Italian , made only uſe of 
Philoſophy, to make Innovations in 
Religion. And it 1s pretended that 
the Philoſophy of Deſcartes was at 
firſt well received 1n the North , be- 
cauſe it ſeemed to favour the opinion 
of Calviz, wich is 1n greateſt Vogue 
there: for the principles of that new 
Philoſophy lead a Man to believe that 
the Creature in its freeſt Actions , acts 
only by the impulic ot the Creator, 
and that it is God alone that wills in 
the willings of Man. In fine, nothing 
tends more to the corruption of the 
Heart , than the corruption of Do- 
rine z and there 1s!nothing that over- 
throws Religion, ſo much as the vain 
Reaſonings of a falſe Philoſophy, It 
is not by the School of Errour and Ly- 
ing , that one becomes a Diſciple of 
truth : neither was it by the incon- 
ſtancy and levity of Humane Opini- 
ons, that the Apoſtles became the P1l- 
lars of Faith. That was alſo the rea- 
{on that moved the Fathers in ſome 


Q 3 Coun- 
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counleis, to order the Proteffors of Phi- 
lolophie nor to teach any Dottrines 
that were prejudictal to Religion, 

II, 

It much concerns a Chriſtian then, 
not to make ule indifferently of every 
ind of Pailolophy, ſeeing the ule of 
it may Prove lo dangerous : : 1t 1Seven 
Prudence to make Jure in the choice 
that 15 to be made amongſt ſo many 
difterent opinions, as have pafled cur- 
rent in al: Ages, But what aflurance 
15 there amidit {0 many clouds wherein 
Trutl1 15 commonly wrapped up? to 
which may be added the obſcurity of 
Natural things ; the weaknels of the 
Spirit of Man , the erroneoulſnels of the 
Judgement of the Senſes naturally Im- 
poſtruus : 1n a word,Opinton and Pafi- 
on, which are perpeiual hindrances ro 
Natural evidences, as well as all thele 
idle and curious Speculations, to vw hich 


Phtiolopiors ire {ubject, & which ſerve 
more fur "a 2nd the Pomp of 
Sci2ncc, than the conduct of the Mind, 
and ie 2n of manners, VWhence 
appears hav emnty and vain Hum oy 
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Wiſdom is, whereof all the Light can 
only ſerve to ſeduce and lead Men our 
of the way : Becaule, faith St, Auguſtin, 
God hath concealed Truth from Man, 
as well for the punithment of his crime, 
as to inſtruct him of his miſery. Where- 
tore that we may not miſtake our 
(elves, Ict us begin to ſtudy what 15 to 
be believed, before we let our ſelves on 
Reaſoning, Let us regulate the ule of 
our Faith, that we may regulate the 
uſe of our Realon: ler us be Chriſtians 
before we be Philotophers : let our firſt 
Wildom and our chief Philolophy be 
ourRe)1gion. Men learn to reaſon byPhi- 
lolophy , but they learn to ſubmit their 
minds to Reaſon and eternal Verity, by 
Chriſtianity, Let us know the duries 
thereof by the ſtudy of the Law, which 
is, ſays St. Chryſoſtomtherule of Kao'- 
ledge and Truth : That we may learn 
that method of Reaſoning which may 
be molt ſutable to it, let us apply 
our {elves to the Doctrine of the Go- 
ipel, which the pride of Pagan Philo- 
lophers could never comprehend, and 
Our Reaſon will ſettle it ſelf upon 1o 
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ſolid a foundation : becauſe there is 
nothing but Faith,that can give bounds 
to the mind of Man, ſtay the incon- 
ſtancy of his Reaſon, and fix it on its 
object, Let us not expole our ſelyes 
to the agitation of our vain Reaſon- 
ings, which are apt to carry us fur- 
ther than we ſhould go. Happy is he, 
who admidſt the waves of this Sea, 
which 1s always toſſed with the er- 
rours and opinions in Religion that 
reign in the World, hath taken the 
courſe to {tick cloſe to the immoveable 
foundation of the Word of God. 
IL [II, | 
Religion 1s then the firſt Principle 
according to which Humane Wiledom 
is to take its meaſures: ſo that all the 
different methods of ancient or modern 
Philoſophy, all the new Syſtems of Na- 
tural, and »!! the new Maxims of Mo- 
ral Philoſog hy,may be good, 1t rhey be 
not coutrzry to it. For the Goſpel 


ov-ht to be the rule of our ſentiments, 
Vs ts N'tf conform ta that Rule, 
leads 5 ditorder. The Doctrine of 
PEATI OT : 5 Dis tle Galterigy Or D-!cartes, 
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as it favours Religion ; which ſhould be 
the firſt of all Philoſophies. Let us 
forſake all the reſt , for all other Scien- 
ces are but illuſion, + and every other 
Light bur a tranſitory flaſh, fitter to a- 
mule our curioſity than to ſ{atisfie our 
mind, To ſpeak properly, we know 
things but as in dream, and are igno- 
rant of them in effect: Yea, and we 
would pitty our own ignorance, if our 
vanity kept it not from our Knowledge. 
The molt frivolous Queſtion in the 
World, divided all the minds of Anti- 
quity: and after almoſt three thouſand 
Years of diſpute, 1t 15 not as yet well 
decided. Thales and his Diſciples un- 
til Plato, ſays Plutarch, have denied 2 
Vacuity in Nature, thole that follow'd 
after, to begin with Democritzes and 
Epicurs, and fo continue until our new 
Atomiſts, have taught it. Men dil- 
pute thereon ſtil] every day, and come 
to no agreement. That degree of Cer- 
tainty, which was heretofore with {o 
many Reaſonings ſought for in the A- 
cademy, tended only to uncertainty. 
In fine, the knowledge of Man ſtag- 
gers always in doubting and RAI 
an 
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and Truth 1s only come into the World | | 
by FESUS CHRIST, Faitthalone {| 
can teach that Divine Philoſophy, 
which none of the Great Men of the 
World have been able tro know. To 
open our Eyes to {o pure a Light is the 
way to be illuminated. It was not by the 
force of Syllogilms and Arguments 
that Men were convinced of that Phi- 
lolophy ; but by the Simplicity and Ig- | 
norance of thole that publithed it in the 
World : the Greeks and Romans (ub- | 
mitted all their-pride and haughtinels 
of mind to the Golpel ; whole vertue 
was ſo powertul, that it made its Firſt- 
Diſciples its greateſt Votaries. . It is 
Faith then, which ought to make all 
the Wit and Knowledge of man : for 
he that ſhall follow his ownUnderſtand- 
ing, will undoubtedly lsſc himlelt, 
I'V. 
Faith having undeceived man of the 
counterfeit gliſterings, which ſhined 
in the Philolophy of the Heathens, 1t 
accuſtomed him to dilpute no more a- 
bout thoſe things, which God hath not 
{ubmitted toReaſoning,and taught by mM 
tnac 
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that it is better not to know what God 
hath thought fit to conceal from him, 
and with a reyerent 1gnorance to adore 
the Secrets, which he hath not reveal- 
cd to us, than to undertake to ſound 
that Abyls of knowledge, by the rath- 
nels of our conjefures, and the faint 
views of our Realon. To this Divine 
beam of Faith, the Faithful took plea- 
{ure to lacrifics all thele in{olent curio- 
ſities, which made them too raſhly CX- 
amine the works of God, by examining 
of Nature; and to ſtifle all the Pro- 
ſpects of that proud Reaſon, which ad- 
dict them to the Creature, to make 
them revolt againſt the Creatour. It 
was by the rays of that moſt Heavenly 
Light, that the Chriſtian came to un- 
derſtand that it was better to. be ſub- 
miſffive, than to reaſon in matters _ 
Religion ; that the ſmalneis of Wit wa 
ſomew hat more ad vantageous to ma ke 
2 man a Believer, than all the force and 
acutenels of Underſtanding, and that 
the ſimplicity of Faith was preterabie 
to all the luſtre and reputation of Sci- 
ence ; becauſe that the works of God, 
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which carry the greateſt marks of his 
Omnipotency and Character, are thoſe 
which we leaſt underſtand: ſo that there 
is nothing more reaſonable than to 
humble Reaſon, and to ſubmit it to the 
direction of Eternal Reaſon, which is 
the Rule of all other Reaſons , and the 
rather, ſeeing that there 1s no kind of 
Science,which depends not on ſubmiſſi- 
on, that it may ſettle it ſelf by its Prin- 
ciples. Is icjuft that Men ſhould exer- 
cile a kind of tyranny upon our belief 
and upon our minds, for things indiffe- 
rent. {uch as are Arts and Sciences, and 
that we ſhould take our freedom as to 
Religion? We aretold things incompre- 
henſ1blein the name of Deſcartes, from 
which we reap no advantage; we take 
them on their bare word : And having 
moſt credible Myſteries delivered to us 
in the Name of God, which aflures us 
of Eternal Life, ſhall we not believe 
them ? V. 

When Reaſon is once ſubmiſfive,Phi- 
loſophy which is its rule may be uſeful 
to explain it, That is the firlt ule that 15 
to be made of Philoſophy in Religion. 


So it Was that Azatolins B,of Laodicea,d. 
Ferom 
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Teron:, S. Aupguſtin,Theodoret,Didymus of 
Alexa::dria, Boetins, S, Fohn Damaſcen, 
and many others, began firſt amongſt 

Chriſtians to give vogue to the Philoſo- 

phy of 4ri/totle : which afterwards was 

continued by the Fathers and Divines 

in the Church; to defend the Chriſtian 
Religion againſt Paganiſm and Herelie, 

And though our Religion be not groun- 
ded on human Reaſoning , but on the 
ſimplicity of a pure Faith, which is al- 
ways oppoſite to the weak and corrupt 
mind of Man : yet it is lawful to under- 
prop that Faith by all the force of Hu- 
man Reaſon, when onee it hath begun 
to give law unto Reaſon, And ſo does 
God Almighty, who draws light out 
of darkneſs, ſpeak to us by the Mouth 
of Men, as by the moſt proportionate 
inſtrument to the weakneſs of our Un- 
der{tandings: and yet that Inſtrument 
diminiſhes nothing of the Dignity of 
Im that employes it. The moſt pro- 
fanc Creatures are as ſo many voices 
which publiſh the Glory and Holineſs 

of the Creatour, and what is even molt 
ſtupid and dumb in Nature ſerves to 
Inſtruct us in the knowledge of God : 

an 
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and ſhall not the words, the reaſon, 
the terms and expreffions of Ariſtorle, 
be made uſe of by us in ſpeaking of 
Religion, becauſe they are the words 
and expreſſions of an Heathen ? What 
reaſon have we to boggle at them, at- 
ter that all the Learned and PiousMen, 
who knew and lived in the purity. of 
Chriſtian Religion as well, if not bet- 
ter then we, have ſo employed them ; 
let us ſtick to a Cuſtom Authorized 
to us by the example of theſe Holy 
Men. And whatever may be objected 
to us, let us never give cavelling A- 
theifts , and the Enemies of our Re- 
ligion, the {ſatisfaction to change the 
Language of the Church, by the uſe 
of new Philolophies, which Men would 
bring in credit , ſeeing that the Anci- 
ent Philoſophy, beſides terms of Ex- 
plaining, may likewiſe furniſh Re- 
ligion with a Method of Reaſon- 
ing, | 
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VI. 

Beſides the terms and method 
which Philoſophy may furniſh Religi- 
on With, to ſerve it as an Inſtrument 
in what it thinks and ſays, it may lke- 
wiſe afford 1t reaſons, to arm thole that 
defend it, and diſarm its Adverſaries, It 
was Philoſophy that firſt began to 0- 
pen the great Book of the World, for 
an inſtruction to the Learned, and Un- 
learned and by the bcauty of the Crea- 
tures, to declare to all the Nations of 
the World, the Greatneſs and Power 
of the Creator, It was ſhe that by her 
Leſſons raiſed the Spirit of Man from 
the Knowledge of lo many wonders, 
to the knowledge of their Original, by 
diſcovering to him the Caule of thele 
admirable Efte&ts. It was Philoſophy 
which made Man underſtand that voice 
of the Heavens and Stars,which declare 
the Glory of God, that he might come 
tothe knowledge of his greatnels, By 
. that marvellous ſucceſſion of Day and 
Night, by that conſtant and uniform 
revolution of Sealons, by that Order 
and Harmony of Elements, and of an 
cnc 
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the parts that compoſe the Univerſe ; 
as by the loud ſound of a Trumpet, 
that Science publiſhed the Divinity of 
{o great a Maſter , by expoſing to view 
the lineaments of fo perfect a work. It 
was Philoſophy in fine, which taught 
Pythagoras, Hippocrates, Socrates, Plato, 
and 4ri/otle , who were the olideſt 
Heads of Antiquity, the Unity ot the 
Godhead , whereot they theml/elves 
were convinced by the bare and ſimple 
contemplation of this great Theatre 
of the World. But that which ſerved 
to inſtruct theſe Great Men in fo im- 
portant a truth, ſerved only to puzzle 
and confound the proud minds of a 
great many ſtinted Souls, who, as St. 
Paul ſays , became vain in their 
thoughts, and their fooliſh heart was 
full of darknels, and when they profel- 
ſed themſelves to be wile , became 
Fools: becauſe they rendred to the 
Creature, the Honours that were only 
due tothe Creator ; by the wrong uſe 
that they made of their Reaſon and 
Philoſophy. They applied themſelves 


to the ſtudy of Nature, without revec- 
rencing 
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rencing the Authour thereof. Thus it 
hapned with Epicurus, who pretended 
that Natura] Philoſophy was fit for no- 
thing but to ſtifle all thele kinds of 
tears which the impreſſions of Religi- 
on may cauſe in the Soul. On the 
contrary P/ato made ule of Natural 
Philoſophy only to prove the exiſtence 
of God, by the exiſtence of the 
World: as a Workman is known by 
his Work. And Ariſtotle reduces al- 
mot all his realonings about motion, 
to that admirable demonſtration of a 
firſt mover, which Avicenna takes to 
be one of the moſt evidents demon- 
{trations of the Phyſicks of that Philp- 
ſopher. $9 true it ts, that it 1s but on-. 
ly an infirmity of mind , that makes 
Men lo uneaſily believe what.is propo- 
fed to them by Religion, For when 
one hath reaſon, it is no trouble to him 
to ule it, by ſubjecting the ſame in 
ſuch ſubjets , where ir ought to be 
tubmiſtive. 
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V II 

Thele are the chief uſes that may be 
"made of Philoſophy in matters of Re- 
bg1ion , wherein it may likewiſe give 
weight to the Realonings that are em- 
ployed for eſtablijiing the maxims 
thereot : it may ſerve to unmask 
Impoſtures , the errour whereof dif- 
guiles it felf under ſo many different 
thapes : 1t may repreſs that immode- 
rate liberty, which the Wile of the 
World take to themſelves of inquiring 
r00 curioully into matters which ex- 
ceed their capacity : 1t teaches Rea- 
{on not to ſtartle at things which ſeem 
molt incredible, when it hath once 
been able to make it perceive the Au- 
thority of God, by reviewing thele ad- 
mirable Idea's of the Virtue of the 
Goſpel; wherewith a (mall number «cf 
Fiſher-men by their ſimplicity triumph 
over all the Wiſdom of Athens and 
Rome, and by their Patience and Hum 
lity render themſelves Maſters of the 
Miſtreſs of the World. In this man- 
ner it was that Origex, who thor ght 
tumſlelt obliged, as Exſebims aflures us, 
LO 
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to juſtifie his conduct in his applicati- 
on to the ſtudy ot Pagan Philoſophers, 
as not unbeleeming a Chriſtian, made 
uſe of Philoſophy, and gave even rules 
how to ule it, by ſhewing Chriſtians, 
thatMen ought only to be Philoſophers; 
to {ſettle themſelves in the Faith, and 
therein to become impregnable: by the 
fame principle afluring them, that Pht- 
lolophy ought not to be conſidered, but 
as an Inſtrument of Religion, What he 
explained to them by that judicious re- 
flexion,was the ſame that St.Cl/ement of 
Ale xamdriehad done before him:laying, 
that it ſeemed God was plealcd to give 

a pattern of that conduct,by what he 1n- 
ſpired into the Iiraclites; when he orde- 
red them to make ule of the riches and 
ſpoils of Eeypt, to adorn the things that 
concerned Religion and his Worthip., 
For Orizen recommended nothing ſo 
much to the Chriſtian Fane: waagbs as 
the reading of rhe Holy Scriptures 5 
and to read them with an attention ſu- 
table to the Heavenly Truths which lo 
Divine Books contained, that they 
might attain to the knowledge of Sa- 
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cred Myſteries, by ſingleneſs of heart 
and humility of mind. And inſtead 
of diſputing about Religion, as Men 
diſpute abour indifterent things in the 
Schools, he would have Men adore 
with reverence the Majeſty of Hol 
Myſteries, and believe moaned 
bility wich ſubmiſſion, Thus it was, 
that that Learned Man made ule of 
prophane Sciences, and Secular Philo- 
tophy to guide his Diſciples to Jeſus 
Chriſt, and to raile them to Faith , as 
St. Ferom aflures us. 

VIII. 

Theſe Terms, that Method,and theſe 
Reaſons, which Philolophy may fur- 
nith Religion with, would not be ſuff- 
cient , it 1t did not likewiſe give it a 
kind of diſcretion, to prepare the mind 
to the Light of Faith, by the Light of 
Nature, which is the firſt principle of 
the operation of the Soul. For it hap- 
pens that Man 1s often deceived, and 
that unhappineſs may proceed, ſaith 
St. Auguſtin, from the weakneſs of his 
Heart, though it proceeded not from 


the wickedneſs and prefuwoptios. of 
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his mind. And ſeeing the Philoſopher 
1s more {ubject to that than the ſimple 
Ignorant, that Holy Father concludes 
1n the ſame place, that Man ſhould nor 
become a Philolopher, but that he may 
think on Eternity which 1s his end. 
'That gave occaſion to Thomas Aquinas 
to begin his Treatiſe of Religion a- 
gainſt the Gertiles , by this Queſtion, 
what wu the Oblivation of the wiſe 
Map, and the chick duty of a Philo- 
ſopher: and he concludes, that it 1s zo 
(earch the Verity, which is the Original 
of all Yerities , as he proves by the 
Teſtimony of Ariſtotle, That was 
likewiſe the chief ſtudy of the Primi- 
tive Chriſtians,who were Philolophers: 
and not only made uſe of their Philo- 
{ophy to find out the Truth of Religi- 
on: but likewiſe to teach it to thoſe 
who were ignorant thereof, and to de- 
tend it againſt thoſe that attacked the 
lame. In that manner did St. Fuf*iz, 
Tattan his Dilciple, Arhenagoras, and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who were the 
rſt Philoſophers of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion , employ their Ph1'o:ophy to 
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maintain their Faith,by juſtifying their 
Conduct againſt the Calumnies of Pa- 
g4ns, and overthrowing the falle noti- 
ons that were put into the minds of 
the people. In that manner Tertulliax 
made his Zeal manifeſt in that admira- 
ble Apology, which he made of Reli- 
gion ; where amonglt 10 many other 
reaſons, which ſo juſt a caule as that 
which he handled might furniſh him 
with, the life of Chriſtians was one of 
the chick; that life ſo pure,ſo holy,ſo far 
above ſenſe; that fidelity,di(-intereſted- 
neſs and Charity wherewith all their 
actions were animated, which made 
them pray for thoſe that perſecuted 
them, And in fine, their innocence ſer- 
ved him asa living Image of the Holi- 
nels of the Goſpel they preached.to ſtop 
the mouth of Errour and Impoſture.0- 
742en took another Method againit Ce/- 
(165, who having been a Jew turned Pa- 
gin.He proves the Verity of Chriltiant- 
ty by the Divinity of Jeſus Chriſt : by 
making appear.that nothing 1s objected 
2g4in{t Jeſus Chriſt, which may not be 
objected againlt Ao ts. Seeing that Te- 
[us Ch riſk, « cannot be the ng of 
rhe 
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the Law, as he is, but it muſt the 
ſtrongeſt provt of the Authority of the 
Law-giver. For, 1t he be not the 
Truth , the Law and all the Prophets 
are but a Lie. St. Hiypolitis makes 

ule of a oa Argument : Te cannot 
conceivr, lays he to Un-believers, rhe 
manner bow ye are formed, and ye 
dare pretend to now he Eternal Ge- 
aeration of the Sor of God, It 1s not 
by curiofity , but by ſiibmiſſion that 
one becomes a Bchever, Faith ma- 
niteſts its Light only to him who can 
blind his reaſon : and for all its obſcu- 
rity, it delcrves adoration even of thoſe 
who underſtand 1t not. Among the 
other Arguments of Minutiys Felix, 
there 15 not any {tronger than this: The 
belief of an Infidel leading only to 
doubting and uncertainty , he ſhould 
do as does a Traveller, who tnds ances 
ſelf amongſt many ways, and know 
not the right, If he be wiie he flops, 
not daring to follow any of them in 
the doubt that he 1s in, and being un1- 
ble co follow them all:which Libertines 
do not , who having no other ground 
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for their Libertiniſm, but their uncer- 
rainty ; yet {till purlue the wrong way 
and perſiſt in their Errour , being un- 
able to take the relolution, which the 
{illyeſt people do in their moſt ordina- 
nary affairs, not to a&t on any doubt 
for it 15 prudence to endeavour to be 
{ure in what one doeth, It is upon 
the Vanity and Falſity of Idols, and the 
extravagance of the Pagan Religion, 
that Sr. Cyprian, Arnoviis » Lattantins 
his Scholar, Eſebins Biſhop of Ceſarea, 
and St, Cyril of Alexazaria eſtabliſhed 
the Chriſtian Religion. The Treatiſe 
of Theodoret concerning Providence, 
and St. Angu{iins Book of the City of 
God, are moſt Learned and Solid Apo- 
logies for our Faith , full of profound 
Learning and admirable Eloquence. 
And this was the way that all the Fa- 
thers almoſt employed their Science 
and Philoſophy, every one in his own 
Method to defend Chriſtian Religion, 
which was attacked by all the violence 
of the powers of the Earth , by all the 
Learaing of Pagan Philoſophers, and 

by all the wickedneſs of Canara 
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Bur as the primitive Chriſtians were 
more taken up to defend their Religion 
againſt its Enemies, and to be always 
ready for Martyrdom by a pure and 
holy Lite, than to unfold the Myſte- 
ries of our Faith: ſo the moſt part of 
the ancient Apologifts contented them- 
ſelves to-juſtihe their Belief againſt the 
calumnies that were raiſed againſt it, 
without explaining the ground of their 
Religion, that they might not pro- 
fane holy things, by dilcovering them 
to Infidels, Ir was neceſlary in the In- 
fancy of the Church to veil from the 
World corrupted with Idolatry , the 
new Spirit of our Faith, whereof the 
Pagans were not capable. But; ſince 
our Eyes 1n theſe laſt Ages have been 
accuſtomed to the light of rhe Goſpel, 
it hath been thought more fit to unfold 
the Sanctity of our Auguſt myſteries, 
than to obſcure them under ambiguous 
terms ; and this hath been the courle 
that the later Apologiſts have follow'd. 
Thomas Aquinas in his Work againſt the 
Gentiles, ſhews 1n ths firſt three Books 
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of it, That there is nothing in the Chri- 
ſtian Faith but what is conform to the 
light of Nature: and 1n the fourth he 
teaches, that though it be highly eleya- 
ted above the wit of Man, yet it con- 
tains nothing contrary to Reaſon. $S4- 


vanarola hath gathered all that is ſolid. 


in the Fathers on that ſubje&: to which 
he hath added this argument which 1s 
properly his own. If our Religion be 
not true, a Chriſtian is the moſt mon- 
ſtrous thing in Nature: he is wiſe and 
a fool at the ſame time , wile in his 
manners, a fool in his Belief: his mind 
is erroneous , and his heart upright. 
His Will is orderly, and his Reaſon ir- 
regular; his Underſtanding is out of the 
way, though he have innocence and 
probity for its guides, In fine, he 
is but a Hodge-podge of Truth and 
Falſhood, of Purity and Corruption. 
In the ſame manner, ſays that Divine, 
If FESUs CHRIST be not God, 
he is at the lame time the moſt holy and 
the moſt flagirious Perſon that. ever 
was. For it 1s the greatelt of crimes 
to defire to be taken for a God, waen 
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one is not, How could it be, that fo 
much Vertue ſhould be founded on fo 
great Injuſtice ? that the proudeſt Man 
that ever was ſhould be the Maſter of 
the moſt perfe&t notion of Humility 
that can be? that ſo holy a Doctrine as 
the Goſpel ſhould be the Work of an 
Impoſtor ; and that ſo perfe& a Mora- 
lity, ſhould be eſtabliſhed on fo great 
a Wickedne(s? The Treatiſe of the 
truth of Faith compoſed by Zadovicus 
Vives, is an Abridgement of all that 
the Fathers have written upon Reli- 


gion, reduced into Method. One of 


his ſtrongeſt Arguments, is the accom- 
pliſhment of the Prophecy of Hoſea 
concerning the deſtiny of the Fews, 
which he handles in his third Book, 
and whereof Saint Auguſtin ſpeaks 1n 
the eighteen Chapter of the 28. Book 
of the City of God: but which ſeems 
not to be let off to all its advantages by 
Fives, for there is nothing more con- 
vincing to a {old mind, than a Pro- 
phecy delivered near a thouſand years 
before it come to pals, and which 15 
literally verified throughout the whole 

World, 
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World, for above theſe ſixteen hun- 
dred years. The Work of Marcilins 
Ficiaus 15 nothing almoſt but a proof of 
the Divinity of F ESUS CHRIST, 
juitifed by the Prophets of the old Te- 
ſtament, by the Miracles of the New, 
_ and by the rruth of the Doctrine which 
12norant men Without paflion or inter- 
eſt have preached, who never decetved 
any,nor were ever deceived themſelves. 
I thall wave the Writings of a great 
many modern Apologiſts, which are 
every-where extent,for proof of the ve- 
rity of Chriſtian Religion ; which hav- 
ing been once ſettled upon the foun- 
dation of the Word of God, has ſtood 
unſhaken amidſt the Revolutions of 
Empires, fortifying it ſelf maugre the 
tempelts raiſed againſt it in the World, 
by no other defence but that of Patt- 
ence and Modeſty, What I have ſaid 
of others, may ſuffice to give a Chri- 
{tian Philoſopher an Idea of the ute he 
ſhould make of his Philoſophy, in 1m1- 
tation of thoſe Great men, who'have 
only employ'd it for the eſtabliſhment 


and defence of Religion, For all Hong: 
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well conſidered, that 1s the only ſolid 
and real enjuyment of this Life. The 
truth 1s all things elſe being tranſitory 
and perithing, the true Wildom is to 
think of Eternity, and to be a good 
Man is the beſt of Philolophies, 


